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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Born Houses of Parliament have been engaged in, pursuing the 
process of winding-up with a view to a release for the season, 
and they have promoted that object in the main by leaving as 
many questions as possible unsettled. There is not one excep- 
tion,—there is only half an exception. The question of the 
Jews indeed is entirely settled with regard to itself, but with 
regard to the half of Parliament it is still unsolved. The House 
of Commons has passed those two bills which the House of Lords 
sent down,—the one embodying a refusal to admit Jews into 
Parliament, the second embodying the assent to that measure. 
The final debate in the House of Commons was one in which 
Members of various grades and positions improved the oppor- 
tunity for making solemn fun. Mr. Roebuck, who just now 
exercises the privilege of having a say on almost every subject, 
standing in his place in Parliament, took the wide-open oppor- 
tunity of calling the House of Lords “an ass”! This appears 
to us to be a decided breach of privilege ; and we have only 
been surprised to observe that the Peers have not in turn called 
upon the House of Commons to account for the statement of their 
Member, or upon Mr. Roebuck himself, to wake good his words. 
Mr. Spooner and Mr. Warren joined in a duet of doleful croak- 
ing, on the “degradation” which the House of Lords had so 
ingeniously contrived for itself; Mr. Thomas Duncombe de- 
fended the Peers from ‘‘ acrimonious expressions”’; Mr. Newde- 
gate, in the heat of debate, reminded the House that Mr. Dis- 
raeli was ‘‘ of Jewish extraction”; and Admiral Walcott de- 
clared that in passing the bill we had “ slighted the ground of 
our hope hereafter”! Still the bill was passed and read a 
third time, amid loud cheers; and then Lord John Russell 
completed his arrangement, declaring in very simple words 
that the House would not examine the reasons offered by 
the Lords for mutilating the Oaths Bills, since they had pro- 
vided in a separate measure for the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament. 

We cannot consider the India Bill as settling any question, 
and the manner of its treatment in Committee of the Lords has 
been such as to unsettle some of the most important items. An- 
ticipating the opposition of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Derby had 
announced an amendment for omitting the competition clause 
introduced into the Bill by Lord Stanley; The measure is thus 
made by Ministers to suit the atmosphere of either House; and 
it goes back to the Commons accompanied by a promise from 
Lord Derby that he will effect the object of the clause by the 
authority of the Crown. This certainly is’a most novel mode of 
legislation—one perhaps in harmony with the position of a 
Minister who obtained his standing on Tory principles and enters 
office to carry on Liberal administration and legislation. Of 
course it is open for such a Minister to take a leaf out of either 
book, to fire a shot from either battery, to speak in any lan- 
guage and to do anything. 

So again Mr. Buxton with his question touching the promised 
amnesty in India has drawn from Lord Stanley an explanation 
which explains nothing. . Will it be an amnesty only for the 
peaceable inhabitants of the revolted provinces, or for the rebels ; 
and if for the rebels, for the Sepoys as well as the misguided 
populations ? Either way perchance the policy might be sup- 
ported by some reason; but, as it stands, the question is left 
unsettled, 











The novelty of the week has been the debate on the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, its territory and claims. The question was 
raised by the inevitable Mr. Roebuck, who moved resolutions 
putting a negative upon the claims of the Company to hold the 
territory or to close it against appropriation. The Colonial 
Secretary explains that the rights of the Company under their 
charter will be gravely considered by the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; that he is not disposed to renew the twenty-one years’ 
licence for exclusive trading which will expire next year, at 
least with reference to those parts that may be useful for colo- 


| nizing; and that next year he hopes to lay before Parliament a 
| better arrangement. 


The subject has meanwhile been sub- 
mitted to Canada, who will be allowed to extend her jurisdic- 
tion over the territory if she undertakes certain duties for the 
purpose of throwing it open; but it is reasonably expected that 
Canada will decline. Many Members had a comment or so to 
make, but the great balance of opinion went in support of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s arrangement, which leaves the subject 
unsettled until next year. 

So it is with the Thames. There has been a debate upon the 
Ministerial bill for handing over the subject to Thwaites and 
Co.; a plan which may be said to incorporate unsettlement. 
Meanwhile, however, a great concession has been made to “ the 
million”: the new Suspension Bridge at Chelsea is to be open to 
the public gratuitously on Sundays, Whit Monday, and Whit 
Tuesday. 

Even on minor subjects in the hands of private Members there 
is a general deference for this constituted power of unsettlement. 
A Select Committee had been sitting on the transport of troops 
to India; in that Committee, General Evans, as chairman, pro- 
duced a draft report to which several Members took exception ; 
and ultimately those leading Members, of whom Lord Goderich 
is one, supported by others, formed a majority which affirmed a 
different and milder report. General Evans charges those Mem- 
bers with adopting statements to the House counter to the evi- 
dence which was brought before them, and he imputes to them 
the motive of an amiable desire to favour their political friends. 
Sut, instead of contenting himself with the combat in Commit- 
tee, or with appealing to the House, Sir De Lacy circulated a 
printed statement, resembling a Parliamentary paper, impugning 
the conduct of those Members. And now, through Lord Gode- 
rich, they appealed to the House. We hope, however, that as 
is promised, there will be a full discussion in proper form, of the 
charges which Sir De Lacy has advanced. : 

The ‘‘ innocents” massacred already include, amongst other 
measures, the Superannuation Bill, a Bill for modifying the 
Dublin police which created some odium, and Mr, Ward Hunt’s 
Bill to abolish Members’ exemption from arrest. The last was 
intended as a counterpoise to the abolition of the property quali- 
fication, of which it affected logically to be the complement; but 
the property qualification is abolished for the public good, not 
for private benefit, and the freedom from arrest is a privilege 
retained, not for the private advantage of the Member, but also 
for the public good. Mr, Ward Hunt’s Parliamentary logic is 
unsound, and it is probable that his bill will not, like some in- 
nocents, be revived after hybernation. 

The late Ministers have been very clever in making oppor- 
tunities for their successors, and one of the happiest strokes of 
this kind was accomplished by Sir George Cornewall Lewis on 
Thursday. The business before the House was the Committee on 
the Appropriation Bill. In his proper duty as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and financial detective for the Opposition, Sir George 
Lewis discovered the momentous fact, that in the Appropriation 
Bill, authorizing the appropriation of moneys for the public 
service, there is an excess of expenditure over the estimates, in- 
somuch that instead of a surplus of estimated revenue over the 
outlay to the amount of 300,000/., there is a deficiency of 
535,000/. ; whereupon he sternly called the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to account. Mr. Disraeli scarcely defended the 
“ irregularity ”? as Mr, Wilson called it ; he simply observed that 
estimates are seldom exactly accurate. But if the expenditure 
has gone slightly beyond the mark, the revenue is growing to 
much larger proportions, On the first quarter, which he 
did not expect to be very prosperous, since it came im- 
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mediately after the depression if not eonvulsion of 1857, 
there is an excess of imeome over the expenditure only a few 
pounds short of 224,0007. But the very earliest days of the 
next quarter show a still more rapid advance : as eompared with 
the corresponding 18 days of 1857, the first 18 days of the 
present quarter show an increase on the four grand sources of 
revenue, Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Post Office, of not less 
than 364,000/. ; the other sources of course not being available 
for comparison, since the revenue is collected at larger intervals 
of time. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has only been obliged 
to raise one instead of two millions to pay off Exchequer Bonds. 
Tn fact the public revenue is in a flourishing state, and the 
country in a much more flourishing state than ‘the City” at 
all suspects, 


The Select Committee on the Bank Charter Acts has presented 
a report of no great length disposing of the question judiciously, 
for the present, with an historical review of the antecedents that 
led to the crisis of 1857. The Committee gives a somewhat ela- 
borate exposure of the system of ‘‘ open credits” which was de- 
veloped into the gigantic system of fictitious credits, such as we 
saw exemplified especially in the Liverpool Borough Bank, the 
Western Bank of Scotland, the Northumberland and Durham 
Bank, and two London Bill-broking Houses. In these respects 
the principal facts, and the view of the Committee, have been 
anticipated in our own pages. The report suggests that the law 
should be left as it is. The Committee would not introduce any 
ial provision sanctioning the suspension adopted in 1847 by 
Lord John Russell, and in 1857 by Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment. They quote the words of Sir Robert Peel when the act 
was under preparation in 1844—“ If it be necessary to assume a 
grave responsibility, I dare say men will be found to assume such 
a responsibility.” But they suggest that a smaller Committee 
should be appointed to consider a question, in many respects se- 
parate from that of the currency—the relations between the 
Bank of England and the State. This, indeed, is a distinct ques- 
tion, though in some points of detail it is mixed up with the 
other. It is not, strictly speaking, ‘ subordinate,” but it is not 
the question which created so much anxiety during the late 
crisis. The Committee, it will be observed, recommend that the 
law be left in statu quo. 


Another Committee has also presented its report—that on the 
purification of the Thames; and little has this Committee con- 
tributed to determine any question. Its greatest strength has 
been devoted to rejecting the plan of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney— 
nought beyond it. The Committee alludes to the evidence which 
it has collected, but does not absolutely condemn the plan which 
Government is understood to have adopted, does not suggest any 
other proposal—does not attempt to handle the question between 
desiccation and dilution: in fact, according to the invariable 
plan of the moment leaves everything just where it was. 











A new Institution is introduced to the public—the Dramatic 
College; which, already, before its formal birth, is possessed of 
landed property, has 700/. in money, the means of constructing 
four out of its twenty buildings, and is conditionally promised the 
good offices of the Queen as its Godmother. The first object is, 
to erect twenty buildings—ten for actors and ten for actresses 
with annuities for the occupants. The idea springs from the 
land of Mr. Henry Dodd, ‘‘a kind and benevolent gentleman in 
Berkshire,” who has given land and money for the purpose ; and 
Mr. Charles Kean mustered an imposing array of brother actors, 
dramatic authors, artists, and friends of the drama, to inau- 
gurate the public appeal. Actors have hitherto been somewhat 
hardly used, If they are so singularly and individually success- 
ful that they become ‘‘stars,” they may make fortunes out of their 
earnings ; less than that success yiclds commonly little more than 
enough to provide for the wants of the day, Besides, there is a cir- 
cumstance which is not enough taken into account in estimating 
the conduct of professional men. The actor is led by his avocations 
into an habitual frame of mind most congenial to enjoyment, to 
kindness, to generosity towards those whose living exigencies call 
out impulsive sympathy, but uncongenial to prudential calcula- 
tion. And how can we expect to get foresight out of a man 
whose very frame of mind must be in some degree incompatible 
with foresight? We might as well try to keep guineas in a 
violin, and then expect to get music out of the instrument. 





The news from India is what is called “cheering,” and the 
two Houses cheered accordingly, when it was announced to them 
on Thursday night. Sir Hugh Rose has taken Gwalior after a 
hard struggle, but with small loss to the British, These set 
successes, as our readers know, are down in the programme—the 
natives cannot cope with us there; but the telegraph fails to 
report anything which can correct the general impression con- 
veyed last week, that other provinces besides those hitherto con- 





sidered “disturbed,” are in a vety unsettled state, waiting for 
the season which is so favourablt'to native manwuvres. Mean. 
while, however, any signal suceess achieved by the British tends 
to coumteract the growth of native eonfidence. 

From China the news is decidedly an improvement. The 
joint squadron has broken through its unaccountable inactivity ; 
the forts at the mouth of the Pei-Ho have been taken; and the 
rebels, who are gaining ground, must be virtually aiding the 
‘outside barbarians” in the pressure on the Central Govern. 
ment. 





A change has come over the spirit of the Admiralty’s dream, 
The Emperor of the French is displaying his usual perseverance 
in the developement of his grand demonstration at Cherbourg, 
which is to be more significant than ever. According to a 
current report, when the curtain which shrouds the statue of 
the great Emperor is removed, the pedestal will exhibit an in- 
scription taken from Napoleon’s meditations at St. Helena, the 
first sentence of a passage which begins by recording his inten- 
tion to “‘ renew at Cherbourg the marvels of Egypt,” followed 
up by explaining that he intended the great naval station as a 
standing point from which he might “strike a blow ” at “ the 
enemy”; meaning England. Queen Victoria is to assist at this 
fulfilment of the first Napoleon’s dream ; but she is not to assist 
in fulfilling the dream of our Admiralty: she is not to take the 
squadron which had been ascribed to her in the semi-official 
‘* Nayal and Military Intelligence” of the Zimes. The reason 
for the change has not transpired. It is indeed said that so 
great a retinue was never intended. We might almost fear, 
however, that our own remarks upon the magnificent repartee 
which that attendance would have given to the bad taste of the 
invitation may have attracted attention in Paris, and have led to 
remonstrances, At all events, the lady Jupiter of England 
waives her thunder, and appears at Cherbourg without display- 
ing to the sensitive French the means by which “ the enemy ” 
might meet any future “blow.” We discuss the subject in 
another place. 


Debates ant Prareedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, July 19. Massacre at Jeddah; Lord Stratford’s 
Questions—State Services ; The Duke of Marlborough’s Motion—U niversities (Scot- 
land) Bill reported-—-Government of India (No. 3) Bill committed—Local Govern- 
ment Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, July 20. Sale and Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill reported—In- 
demnity Bill read a second time—Medical Practioners Bill committed—Government 
of India Bill (No. 3) reported— Militia Ballot Suspension Bill read a third time and 

d 








Wednesday, July 21. Legitimacy Declaration Bill read a second time —Public 
Health Bill read a second time—Government of New Caledonia Bill read a first 
time. 

Thursday, July 22. Indemnity Bill read a second time—Administration of 
Oaths by Committees Bill read a second time—Local Government Bill commited— 
Universities (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed—Chelsea Bridge Act 
Amendment Bill read a second time. 

Friday, July 23. Royal Assent to Funded Debt, Law of False Pretences Amend- 
ment, Jews, Oaths, Indemnity, Army Service, Militia Ballot Suspension, Bills— 
Marriage Law Amendment: Lord Bury’s Bill thrown out—Reformatory Schools 
(Ireland) Bill read a second time—India (No. 3) Bill read a third time and passed— 
Sale and Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, July 19. Metropolis Local Act Amendment Bill 
read a second time--Chinese Emigration Bill withdrawn—Jews ; Lord Lucan’s Bill 
reported—Government of New Caledonia Bill Reported—Civil Bills (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill in Committee—Public Health Bill read a third time and passed— 
Appropriation Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, July 20. An Indian Amnesty; Mr. Buxton’s Question—The Hudson's 
Bay Company; Mr. Roebuck’s Motion—Operations in the Gulf of Bothnia; Mr. 
Crawford’s Motion—Appropriation Bill read a second time—Government of New 
Caledonia Bill read a third time and passed—Militia (Service abroad) Act Con- 
tinuance Bill read a second time. 

Wednesday, July 2. Lord Goderich and General Evans; Personal Explana- 
tions—Jews ; Lord Lucan’s Bill read a third time and passed—Oaths Bill; Lord 
John Russell's Resolution on the Lords’ Reasons—County Court Districts Bill read 
athird time and passed. 

Thursday, July 22. Appropriation Bill committed—Metropolis Local Act Amend- 
ment Bill committed—Militia (Service Abroad) Act Continuance Bill committed— 
Draughts on Bankers Bill committed. 

Friday, July 23. Corrupt Practices PreventionAct Continuance Bill reported— 
Civil Bills &c. (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill read a third time and passed— Metropolis 
Local Act Amendment Bill reported—Probate and Letters of Administration Act 
Amendment Bill read a second time—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act Amend- 
ment Bill read a second time. 


TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 

Monday ...cccceseveces Sh... b Om MONdAaY oe receceeecsees 4h .(m) 2h 30m 
Tuesday ...cececceesees 5h .... 8h 50m Tuesday ....sccceeeeces 4h .(m) 2h 15m 
Wednesday .....eseseee 4h .... 4h 30m Wednesday .....+-++++ Noon . sh Om 
Thursday.....seceesees Sh .... Thd40m THUPSdaY..eeeeeeeeeees Noon.... 4h Om 
6h .(m) th 45m 

Friday ...ceeccecereeee 4h .... Uh 45m Friday .ssescvcecseeees Noon.... 4h Om 
6h__.... 11h 50m 

Sittings this Week, 5; Time,3Ih 5m Sittings this Week, 7; Time, 55h 8m 
—— this Session, §6; — 216h Om this Session 123; — 825h 5m 








Tue Srate or THE FINANCES, 

The Appropriation Bill, that immediate forerunner of the prorogation, 
passed through Committee on Thursday. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis took this opportunity of examining the figures on 
the face of the bill and comparing them with the estimates in the 
budget. Mr. Disracli estimated the expenditure at 63,610,000/., the 
revenue at 63,900,0007., showing a surplus of 300,000/. But, in the 
Appropriation Bill, the expenditure stands at 64,445,000 against an 
estimated revenue of 63,900,0007. ; the votes for the Army, the Civil Ser- 
vice and the collection of the revenue having increased it to that amount. 
Instead, therefore, of an estimated surplus of 300,000/. there is an esti- 
mated deficiency of 535,0007. 

The only way in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer can supply that 
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ficiency, is either by showing that the produce of the revenue would be 
parm oy + he pote br or by diminishing the balances in the Exchequer, 
which he is entitled to do if he can show that the balances left at the end of 
the year will be sufficient. The difficulty alleged to have been caused by the 


sacnaditable ini i the late Government was purely imaginary, 
yo ee repayment of debt, the pa real difficulty to 
be dealt with. Mr, Disraeli accused the late Government of a profuse and 
lavish expenditure. That is a charge he will substantiate with difficulty, 
since he has added 166,000/. to the civil service estimates. 

Mr. Disrarui said he should not criticize the two systems of finance. 
difficult to form, and no doubt his estimate of expenditure 
But then his estimate of the revenue has also been 
Upon the last quarter there is a sur- 
eads of finance, of 


Estimates are 
has been gag “ 
exceeded up to the present time, ; 
plus over the estimate, derived from the chief 
223,944/. 
on increase in the receipts from the four great branches of 
revenue, customs, excise, stamps, and post office, which, more than any 
other, indicate the condition of the country, during the period from the Ist 
to the 19th of July of this year, as compared with the receipts during a 
similar period last year, is 364,000/. Thatis a statement which will enable 
the House of Commons to go to their constituents with no ie | gloomy 
view of the finances of the country. He had taken power to raise 2,000,000/ 
to pay off Exchequer Bonds, he had only used 1,000,000/. As to the charge 
he brought against the late Government, that did not apply to Sir George 
Lewis, whose administration was “ wise and prudent.’’ It was not con- 
fined to the civil service estimates, but was come directed to those 
much greater branches of expenditure which are brought before the House 
for consideration. But policy controls expenditure, and reductions cannot 
be made in amoment. Our finances were never in a better position, and 
peace is more secure than it was eighteen months ago. ; 

Mr. Wiison reminded the House that Sir George Lewis had not 
questioned the present state of the finances, but had simply shown the 
miscalculations of Mr. Disraeli. 

In Committee, Sir Henry WiLLovcHny moved a proviso on clause 25, 
intended to prevent the appropriation of any sums to the public ser- 
vice without informing the House of the fact ; but it was negatived by 
89 to 41. 

Tue Ixpia Brit. 

The Government of India Bill No. 3 went through Committee in the 
House of Lords on Monday night. The Committee began its labours on 
clause 34, regulating appointments to the scientific branches of the Indian 
army. 

The Earl of ExneNvoroven objected to this clause, because it intro- 
duced, for the first time, open competitive examination for admission to 
the Engineers and Artillery. i 
homage to democracy, and the most dangerous of all modern innovations. 
The perfection of the existing system is admitted. There és a competi- 
tive examination for admission to these services at Addiscombe. The 
cadets are not crammed to pass an examination, but their conduct, moral 
character, and intellectual atteinments are ascertained. We have gua- 
rantees that they are gentlemen; his moral superiority enables the Eng- 
lishman to keep India, but the tendency of the innovation is to substi- 
tute persons of inferior education and position for gentlemen, 

He had always been most desirous that we shouid retain the highest gen- 
tlemen we could procure at the head of affairs in India, and thereiore he was 
varticularly anxious that in this case the son of a grocer or a tailor, of the 

John Gilpin class, should not, through being highly crammed for an open 
competitive examination, be preferred before the son of a country gentleman 
or retired officer, who might not be able to pay enough for an education of 
that kind, but who might, nevertheless, be the fittest candidate for the situa- 
tion. 
The Earl of Dery said that the clause did not introduce the principle 
of competition, open or not open. It proposes to admit persons into the 
Artillery and Engineers on an examination under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. He should propose an amendment, 
the effect of which would be that the clause would not introduce the 
principle of “‘ strict” competition. Competitive examination is a great 
experiment; if there is one portion of the public service to which it can 
be fairly applied it is the scientific branch of the army ; with proper re- 
gulations we should run no risk of not having gentlemen. 

He hoped he was not insensible to the advantages of birth and station, but 
he confessed he could not join with his noble friend in saying that because a 
person happened to be the son of a tailor, a grocer, or a cheesemonger, pro- 
vided his mental qualifications were equal to those of his competitors, he 
was to be excluded from honourable competition for an appointment in the 
public service. He did not think that was a legitimate argument for his 
noble friend or for any one to use. A man’s origin was nothing; the ques- 
tion to be asked was, * What are his qualifications for a scientific appointment, 
and what is his moral character?’ If they show Lord Derby, a man who was 
superior in both of these respects to his competitors, he cared not what 
might be his birth—that man was the best entitled to the appointment to 
which he aspired. Swe He could not understand why a principle 
which has been introduced into every part of the civil and military service 
at home should not be introduced into the scientific branches of the Indian 
army. 

The clause was opposed by the duke of Somerset, who said it would 
be a great mistake to abolish the College of Addiscombe. Earl Gaaxvitir 
did not see the use of the clause if it were amended as proposed. The 
Duke of Newcast_e said the effect of adopting the clause, as amended, 
would be to destroy the College of Addiscombe. He proposed that the 
College of Haileybury should be reéstablished, and the resources of Ad- 
discombe developed and increased. Lord MontEraGLe was opposed to the 
abolition of Addiscombe. Lord Broveuron thought the clause gave the 
Government power to do away with College of Addiscombe ; whereupon 
Lord Dexny said that the clause gives no power which the Government 
does not possess already. 

The clause was amended by omitting the last three lines, and was 
then adopted by the narrow majority of 41 to 34. 

On clause 53, providing that the financial accounts of India should be 
annually laid before Parliament, words were introduced on the motion 
of Lord Dexny providing that statistical information should be periodi- 
cally produced respecting the moral and material progress of India. 

A new clause was substituted for clause 55, limiting the employment 
of troops in India to India itself, unless their use out of India were 
sanctioned by parliament. But the clause was only carried on a divi- 
sion by 52 to 36. The remaining clauses of the Bill were agreed to. 

In considering the bill as amended on Tuesday, the word “ alone” 
was inserted in clause 2, on the motion of Lord ELLENnoRovG, in order 
to make it evident that “ the expenses of the government of India are to 
be paid out of the revenues of India alone.” 





This proposition is an uncalled for act of 





In clause 66, the word treatics was inserted, making the clause run 
that all contracts, covenants, liabilities, and treaties, of the Company 
may be enforced by and against the Secretary of State in Council. 

Tue InpIAN AMNESTY. 

Mr. Buxton inquired whether, considering the prodigious number of 
executions that had already taken place and the great slaughter of the 
enemy in battle, it would not now be desirable to offer a complete am- 
nesty to all who would lay down their arms, unless they could be proved 
to have been present at the murder of Europeans? 

Lord Sranry replied by reading extracts from the despatches of Lord 
Ellenborough and the Court of Directors to show that the policy the 
Governor-General is instructed to pursue amounts, except in case of 
aggravated offences, to an amnesty for political offences. 

If the Government have not reiterated those instructions, it was because 
it seemed to them that the good sense and good feeling of Lord Canning 
would incline him of his own accord to act upon the policy indicated to him, 
In evidence of this he quoted the proclamation to Rohilound. * If we have 
not sent out positive and peremptory orders that an ee shall be de- 
clared by a certain day, it was simply because we were not willing, having 
contidence in the judment of Lord Canning, to tie his hands by imposing 
upon him an absolute command to do a certain act at a time when we, con- 
sidering the matter here, could not possibly foretell what the state of India 
would be.’ 

Tue Massacre at JEDDAH, 

Lord Srratrorp pr Repcrirrr inquired on Monday whether the 
Government had received any official advices of the massacre at Jeddah ; 
whether instructions have been issued for demanding full reparation 
from the Porte; and whether adequate measures are to be employed for 
enforcing our just demands in the event of obstructions or delays 
amounting to a denial of justice? The massacre in Arabia is no less 
important than afflicting. ‘There is no small reason to apprehend that 
the assault was premeditated. The remissness of the local Pacha is 75; 
to ho attributed ta the Sultan on? hic Mints No doubt they were 
sincerely distressed when the horrible intelligence reached them, and did 
not hesitate to “promise” an immediate and complete satisfaction. But 
justice in Turkey moves at a slow pace, and promises are but too often 
unnecessarily delayed and inadequately fulfilled. It may be presumed 
that the Government have taken steps to obtain reparation, and to en- 
force, in concert, if necessary, with the French Government, that exem- 
plary amount of retribution which may produce a wholesome and lasting 
ctfect throughout the Ottoman empire. We are bound to follow up the 
aid given to the Sultan in time of war by encouraging the repression of 
fanaticism in his dominions. At the same time he trusted that no at- 
tempt would be made to seize Mecca—“ an idea which has been whis- 
pered about "’—because no degree of success in a military point of view 
could make up for the bitterness of hatred which it would engender 
against us throughout the Mussulman world. 

The Earl of Matmesnvry said, that as soon as he received a telegram 
respecting the massacre he sent a telegram to Sir Henry Bulwer in- 
structing him to obtain immediate redress and retribution, and to allow 
no trifling whatever on the part of the Porte. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has searcely required any urgency to take up the cause of the suf- 
ferers, and has sent to Jeddah a iarge ioreé of troeps from Egvpt to put 
uown any fanatic insurrection. The Pacha in command is armed with 
powers to execute capital punishment upon any offenders, without re- 
ference to Constantinople. The Turkish Government is entirely ready 
to do its duty in the matter. The rumour respecting the seizure of 
Mecca is entirely without foundation. 

Tue Jew Question. 

The motion for going into Committee on Lord Lucan’s Jews Bill was 
contested by Mr. Knicuriey, Mr. Bentinck, and Mr. Spoonzr, The 
insisted that the House of Lords was responsible for this “ queer, od 
strange sort of Irish compromise ;” that the climax of absurdity was 
reached when the Bill was sent down with insulting reasons why it should 
not be passed into a law. The House is bound to include Turks and 
Heretics in the Bill. The doctrine acted upon in this case was that 
“‘ the end justifies the means,” 

Lord Joun Rvsseu. said it was not for him to defend the Bill of 
the House of Lords; but he did think the Earl of Derby, as the head of 
the Conservative party, was entitled to more respect than he seemed to 
receive from many Conservative Members in this House, (‘ Hear, 
hear!" and laughte r.) 

The House went into Committee and adopted all the clauses of the 
Bill. [During the division considerable excitement was created by the 
entrance of Mr. Spooner from the lobby whence issued the “ ayes,” 
and the honourable Member's accession to the cause of Jewish emanci- 
pation was hailed with loud cheers, not unmixed with laughter, from 
both sides of the House. } 

An attempt was made to carry the third reading late on Tuesday, but 
the minority, by repeatedly dividing the House, compelled a postpone- 
ment. On Wednesday, however, the bill was read a third time and 
passed, not without further opposition. Mr. Warren moved that the 
bill should be read a third time that day three months. He was not one 
who regarded the assertion of the Christian principle as a counter with 
which politicians may play a game. If he did not oppose this measure, 
in which the front Ministerial bench seemed sullenly to acquiesce, he 
should be a party to this flagrant dereliction of principle it involves. 

He belonged to a party called Conservative, and if the principle that 
party has contended for year by year is sacrificed, there is hardly anything 
else left worth fighting for. The passing of such a bill as the present with 
the sanction of the Government inflicts a deep wound on the members of the 
Conservative party; from which unlooked-for events may tlow. 

Mr. Rornvck observed that Dogberry, in a fit of virtuous indignation, 
wished that somebody would write him down an ass; but the House of 
Lords, unlike Dogberry, without calling for extraneous aid, had done 
that piece of business for themselves. (Zaughter.) They have done a 
good thing in a foolish way. Mr. Spooner explained that he had not 
voted for going into Committee on the bill by mistake. THis vote had 
nothing to do with the merits of the bill. He had voted simply against 
a motion for delay. Had he changed his opinions he would have said 
so. He should support Mr. Warren, No bill could be devised more 
calculated to degrade the House of Lords. Mr. Duncomse defended the 
House of Lords. They have made a concession because it was neces- 
sary. Mr. Newpecare said the concession had been wrung from the 
Peers contrary to their judgment. The main promoter of the infraction 
of Christian principle is Mr. Disracli, who, in a published work, has 
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gn so far as to justify the Crucifixion, and who holds the opinion that 

Jewish race has a right to govern other races of men. Upon him, 
and upon Lord Stanley, who has seceded from the opinions of his noble 
father, and not upon Lord Derby, rests the responsibility of this con- 
cession. 

The third reading was carried by 129 to 55, and the bill passed. 

The House then took into consideration the Lords’ reasons for insist- 
ting on their amendments to the Oaths Bill. Lord Joun Rvussexx re- 
marking, that it was unneccessary to resist the Lords’ amendments be- 
cause they have departed from their own reasons, moved the following 
resolution— 

“That this House does not consider it necessary to examine the reasons 
offered by the Lords for insisting upon the exclusion of Jews from Parlia- 
ment, as by a Bill of the present session, entitled ‘An Act to provide for 
the relief of her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion,’ their 
lordships have provided for the admission of persons professing the Jewish 
religion to seats in the Legislature.” 

One objection taken to this resolution was, that the last two lines did 
not accurately state the facts. ‘The bill does not provide for the admis- 
sion of the Jews; it only enables either House to make such a provision. 
The difficulty was overcome by the insertion, at the suggestion of Sir 
James Granam, of the word “means” after the word “ provided” ; 
and the resolution was agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Joun Rvssexu the house adopted a further re- 
solution to the effect ‘that the Louse do not insist upon their disagree- 
ment with the Lords in their amendments upon the said Bill.” 

A messenger was sent to the other House to make their lordships ac- 
quainted with the decision of the Commons. 

State Services. 

The Duke of Martroroven moved an address to the Queen, praying 
that if the services of the 5th November, 30th January, and 29th May, 
should be no longer annexed to the Prayer Book, her Majesty woul 
direct the insertion in the Thanksgiving appointed for the 20th June— 
her Majesty’s Accession—of a thanksgiving for the great deliverance 
vouchsafed to the nation by the frustration of the Gunpowder Plot, the 
Restoration of the Church and Monarchy, and the landing of King Wil- 
liam III. He desired that the recollection of these great events should 
be kept alive, and he proposed to do that by expunging the objectionable 
phrases from the old services. 

The motion met with the support of Lord Duncannon alone. Earl 
Srannore regarded it as a retrograde movement. Lord Enunry regretted 
that the motion had been brought forward. The Earl of Denny said the 
time had come for the discontinuance of these services ; he had no doubt 
that the Queen would see fit to direct the adoption of a course in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Parliament; and if pressed to a division he 
should yote against the motion. The Bishop of Lonpon also opposed it; 
and the motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Tue Hvupson’s Bay Company. 

The orders of the day were postponed on Tuesday to give place to Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion touching the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Mr. Rorxvcx said, that while the United States have increased from 
thirteen to thirty-three states, the English colonies have remained idle, 
and have not added onc acre to their vast territory by way of coloniza- 
tion. He desired to see established a counterpoise to the power of the 
United States which, were it not established, will overshadow not only 
England, but the whole earth. We have the means. Charles Ii. 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company the sole right to trade and com- 
merce over certain wild lands. When the English took Canada they 
carried on a trade in furs in competition with the Company, and wars 
took place between the rivals. Then Mr. Ellice (the Member for Co- 
ventry) told them they were fighting a useless battle, and persuaded the 
two companies to unite. They did unite, and cheated the public. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, depending on their charter, and following up 
their own interest, has maintained the territory in the wildest state, 
and has kept out civilization. He maintained they have no rights under 
that charter; if they have not, Parliament will know how to deal with 
them; if they have, Parliament will purchase them out. It is the duty 
of the Government to ascertain whether they have or have not. Mr. 
Roebuck drew a glowing picture of the future prosperity of the country 
when a railway should be opened from Halifax to Vancouver's Island, 
and civilization is carried from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He moved— 

“1, That the privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company about to expire 
ought not to be renewed. 2. That the legal validity of the exclusive rights 
claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company under their charter ought at once to 
be determined by process of law. 3. That so much of the territory hitherto 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company as may be needed for the purpose of 
colonization ought without delay to be resumed by the Government of this 
country,”’ 

Lord Bury seconded the motion in a speech that drew warm en- 
comiums from succeeding speakers. The House ought to be informed of 
the intentions of the Government in regard to a question which not only 
concerns Canada and the Hudson’s Bay Company but the whole empire. 
Canada cannot colonize it. She has not filled up her own territory. 

The real pent at issue is, whether the Company should continue their 
monopoly, should keep closed doors, should put up a “‘ no thoroughfare ”’ 
board at every inlet into this country, or, whether it should be thrown open 
to the enterprise of all her Majesty’s subjects. Now he contended that the 
Government is bound to investigate the legality of the rights claimed by the 
Company. But as the Government declined to do that, he, having all 
sorts of relations with the colonies, had investigated those clauses. Before, 
however, stating the result of his investigation, he said a few words upon 
the nature of the territory claimed by the Company. Out of the House he 
seldom heard that territory saateagl without being more or less associated 
with the terms ‘* barren,”’ “ sterile,’ “‘ ice-bound,”’ ** unfit for colonization 
and the support of human beings.’”’ But that was an entirély erroneous 
supposition. It might be true that comparatively only a small portion of 
this vast territory was fitted for colonization, but it was no less true that 
that comparatively small portion consisted of something like 500,000 square 
miles, and would afford occupation and means of subsistence to, he be- 
lieved, every person of full age in her Majesty’s dominions, both in the 
colonies and at home. Eastward from the Rocky Mountains, and as far 
south as Peace River and Lake Athabasca, the country was barren and unfit 
for settlement ; but southward from that point, as far down as the boundary 
line, the 49th parallel of latitude, it was magnificent, consisting of the same 
fine prairie land as that in which the Ohio and Mississippi sprung—well 
watered, very fertile, stocked with wild animals and fish of every descrip- 
tion. Another part of the country consisted of impenetrable forests, the 


found well suited for agricultural purposes ; but the —~ lands were thosg 
most susceptible of cultivation, and upon -which the development of the 
country and its future prosperity would chiefly depend. ith a view to 
the opening up of a communication between Lake Superior and the Pacific, 
he would suggest that the system adopted by the United States in the 
formation of a certain ship canal might be very easily applied. In that 
case 180,000 acres of land were set aside in the State of Michigan, and were 
given in trust for the persons who made the canal on condition that the 
finished it; and as it Fi mance and they wanted money part of the land wag 
sold and supplied funds for prosecuting the work. It was found that the 
sale of these lands, made infinitely more valuable by the canal itself, ful) 
remunerated the shareholders for their undertaking; and he thought i¢ 
would not be at all difficult to set aside reserves of land along the line from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific, and apply that to complete the communication 
between those two points. With the exception of a single rapid (which 
might be avoided by a canal) the navigation of the Saskatchewan offered no 
difficulty. With this one exception, you could take a vessel of considerable 
size up to the foot of the Rocky Mountains; and at this point there was ¢ 
gap in the mountains which would interpose no great obstacle in the way of 
a junction between the Columbia and the Saskatchewan, whose sources were 
but a little distance apart. Thus acommunication would be established with 
the Pacific, and he hoped some day to see this great work accomplished, 
As regards the claims of the company, it will be conceded that no grant is 
valid unless the land were in the possession of the granterat the time. Now 
the country did not belong to England when Charles IT. granted the charter, 
But if it did still the treaty of Ryswick upset it. The French possessed it 
in the time of Henry IV. In 1629, when peace was proclaimed, the Eng- 
lish, then in possession of Canada, were withdrawn. Butit was in 1670 that 
Charles II. granted this Charter at the instance of two Frenchmen who had 
failed to obtain one frem theirown Government. The new Companyerected 
forts and the French colonists were ordered to oust them. They succeeded 
so well that the Company held one fort only at the time the — of Utrecht 
was concluded. Until 1812 the Hudson’s Bay Company languished. Then 
Lord Selkirk, a man of iron will, entered the Company, and founded the 
Red River Settlement, for the purpose of taking Fort William from Canada. 
Steps were taken to remove him, and the struggle ended in the union of the 
rival traders. The rights claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company are of a 
twofold nature. One is the monopoly of trade over Rupert’s Land, granted 
by charter, and the other is a license of occupation for twenty-one years, 
which will expire next year. With respect to the license now on the eve of 
expiration he had nothing to say, that being strictly within the power of 
Parliament to grant or withhold as it might think proper; but as to the 
monopoly of trade over Rupert’s Land, even if the charter was valid there 
are legal objections to it. He found that Blackstone in his Commentaries 
laid it down that in a newly discovered country, having no laws of its own, 
the laws of England come into force as soon as we take possession of the 
land. The charter of 1670 declared the Hudson’s Bay territory to be one of 
His Majesty’s plantations or colonies of America, and therefore it is liable to 
the same laws which govern the other dominions of the King of England. 
One of those laws declares that all monopolies are illegal and bad, and 
Lord Coke, a contemporary authority, said that menopolies of traftic 
are opposed to the liberties of the people. It followed, then, that King 
Charles by the charter granted what he had no power to grant, uch 
has been said about the colonizing tendencies of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but he would invite the House to consider what was the fact. 
There is an astronomical boundary, south of which is to be found a teeming 
population, while north of that line the country is in respect of population 
a perfect desert. Every year the population of the United States advances 
northwards, and very soon will overstep the boundary which marked the 
commencement of British territory. When that happens the hardheaded 
American farmer will not stop to inquire whether he is on British or 
American soil, but he will miss the protection of American laws, and will 
demand to be placed under their safeguard. He believed that there is far 
more danger of difficulty arising from that source than from any Central 
American question. In conclusion, he would quote the words of a 
Canadian legislator, one who occupied a prominent position in that country, 
who declared, ‘*This was the very madness of monopoly. Surely the 
Hudson’s Bay Company could not expect by their effete and stupid charter 
to shut up for ever the route to the great West?”’ Lord Bury agreed with 
with him in that sentiment. : 

Mr. GLapstone concurred in the ro sought by the motion, and 
expressed strong doubts as to the validity of the charter. But he ad- 
vised that the matter should be left in the hands of the Government. 
Mr. Lanovcurnre testified to hisown anxiety when Colonial Secretary to 
arrive at the rights of the question. He appeared to be convinced on 
legal authorities that the charter is valid, and advocated his own i 
of settlement—the renewal of the licence oyer all districts except those 
wanted by Canada for settlement. 

Sir Epwarp Lyrrton explained the views of the Government. Every 
intelligent Englishman must be humiliated and amazed that there is a 
large segment of the earth abandoned as a desolate hunting ground for 
the sake of the furs of wild animals. Now the trade in furs excludes 
civilized men and obstructs civilization. The solution of the question 
lies in the adoption of a compromise by which civilization may gain all 
it asks, and the savages who inhabit the fur districts be protected. The 
country capable of colonization should be withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the country incapable of cclo- 
nization should be left to that jurisdiction. The Government will not 
renew the licence over any part of the territory which promises early 
settlement, but they reserve the question whether they will renew it for 
a limited period over the remote northern regions. d 

Sir Edward dwelt on the opening prospect of civilized life in the regions 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the harbours of Vancouver, and 
seemed to think that we ought to take the colonization of these regions into 
our own hands, and administer them by a Government in concurrence with 
Canada. These countries will be peopled by Canadians, and Americans, 
English, and Scotch. We need not fear the influence of the Americans, be- 
cause colonists soon identify their national feelings and interests with th: 
land in which they live. ‘* Here is land fit for settlement; if civilized men 
will settle in it, let them. Never let us mind the difficulties of access, soil, or 
climate. Leave the difficulties to them. Nature and man will fight their own 
battle and make theirown peace.” As to the fitness of the place for colonization 
he cited the opinions of the Hudson’s Bay Company themselves, and as to its 
safety he quoted a report from Sir William Eyre. He showed that the 
monopoly in the Red River district has already been broken through, and 
that it can nolonger be maintained. As to the charter, the late law-officers of 
the Crown held that it was valid ; the Government will consult their own 
law-officers, and ascertain whether there is any just mode by which a ju- 
dicial decision may be taken on this venerable title-deed. As to the Com- 
pany itself, it is not stubborn or intractable. It says it is willing to give up 
any land required for colonization, but it expects some kind of compen- 
sation. If Canada rejects the proposals of Mr. Labouchere our hands will 





soil of which, lke that of the Canadian forests when reclaimed, would be 


be free for unfettered action, ‘“Itis my sincere wish and hope that ar- 
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rangements for that object may be effected in a 5 pirit of reasonable concilia- 
tion to all parties concerned, and that we may thus lay the foundation of a 
civilized community, upon those principles of humanity towards the red 
men, and of honour and honesty towards the white, which our civilization 
should carry along with it wherever it extends, as the colonizers of old car- 
ried along with them a fragment of their native earth, and a light from the 
altar of their ancient council hall.” (Cheers.) i 

Lord Joun Rvssett thought that the legal rights of the Company 
ought to be ascertained, but that at all events the land capable of coloni- 
gation ought to be so applied. Mr. Lowe contended for the rights of 
the Company, in a speech which Mr. Curtstre characterizer. as one that 
sounded very much hike that of an advocate of the Company. ; 

The debate now languished. Mr. Rornvcx replied on the merits of 
the whole question, and with the permission of the House withdrew his 
motion. 





New CaLeponia. 

The Government of New Caledonia Bill passed through Committee 
without any alteration. Mr. Giapstonr took the oppurtunity to remark 
upon the absence of any provision for free institutions. He had hoped 
in 1852 that the next time we dealt with a colony of free settlers, we 
should, like our ancestors of the seventeenth century, recognize it as a 
free and self-governing society. This bill, however, begins by establish- 
ing a society which is not free, and then provided that at a future period 
free institutions may, if it is thought fit, be introduced into it. He 
wished the Government could be prevailed upon to embody in this bill 
the principle that we are about to establish a free society. 

‘At the same time he was prepared to repose confidence in the executive 
Government upon that subject, and to throw upon them the responsibility | 
of suspending, if they thought fit, the establishment of free institutions. 
But he wanted that that should be done in deference to a distinct necessity, 
of which the executive Government were to be constituted the judges, and 
with respect to which Parliament should hold them responsible, and require | 
them hereafter to show for every year and every month during which | 
free institutions were not establislied’ that there was an absolute necessity | 
for postponing them strictly connected with the exceptional circumstances of | 
the colony itself. If, therefore, the Government had chosen to frame their 
Bill in such a way that it should begin with the establishment of free in- 
stitutions in a and should then grant to the Crown a special dis- 
cretion, strict y limited to peculiar circumstances and a sufficient cause, of 
suspending their action, he for one would not have objected ; but that was 
not a course which had been adopted. Although for a length of time we 
had been steadily advancing with regard to our colonial policy, and al- 
though the public mind at home had arrived at something like a general 
settlement as to the true principles by which it ought to be regulated, now, 
when an Act of Parliament was to be passed recording our present ideas, it 
was one which, instead of carrying them forward, actually appeared to carry 
them backward.” ° 











Tuames Purirication, 

The motion for the second reading of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act Amendment Bill led to a long and somewhat dull and statisti- 
cal debate on Monday. Sir Henry Witiovenny objected that the Bill 
gave enormous taxing powers to the Metropolitan Board without pro- 
viding for the judicious and effective expenditure of its revenues. Mr. 
Axnroyp objected to the plan of the Metropolitan Board, and seemed to 
recommend the deodorizing system pursued at Leicester. Mr. Lowe 
— the capacity of the Metropolitan Board for the execution of 

e work in hand. 

Their plan is, that the sewage of the metropolis should be collected at a 
lace on the River Lea, about twenty feet below flood tide; that it should 
pumped from thence by steam machinery ; and that it should then be 

discharged into a reservoir at Barking Creek, a mile below Woolwich, 
whence, having undergone a process of deodorization by mixture with lime, 
it should be discharged into the Thames, 

Mr. Lowe went into elaborate calculations to prove that this plan would 
be more costly than the plan of the Government referees, which provides a 
permanent remedy, and that its efficiency will be exhausted in 1871. 

Mr. Heapiam objected that the plan of the Board would diminish the 
volume of water in the Thames and thus increase the evil. Before hand- 
ing three millions to the Metropolitan Board some guarantee should be 
taken for its proper application. Mr, Srvarr Worriry took up the 
same line of argument. The Government is proceeding with undue 
haste. 

Lord Joun Manners said, that a fortnight ago the Government was 
threatened with impeachment unless they settled the question of the 
Thames in twenty-four hours, and now they were described as acting 
with “undue haste’”’ and without proper consideration. It would be 
impossible to embody a plan for the drainage of London in a Bill, and 
no better mode of settling the question has been suggested than that 
proposed by Government. 

Mr. Guiapstone said that Lord John Manners had misapprehended 
previous speakers, whose speeches were not accusations against the Go- 
vernment, but honest and ingenuous confessions of the difficulty in 
which the House found itself. Ifthe Government took up the matter 
it would be a proclamation of the ineapacity of London to manage its 
own affairs. In spite of the difficulties of the question, he did not 
abandon the hope that we might see a larger and much more effective 
application of the valuable principle of municipal self-government to the 
metropolis than any that had hitherto been made. 

He objected to the constitution of the Board of Works, because that body 
is not chosen by direct election. Their relations with the ratepayers are 
indirect and circuitous, and hence there is not that real responsibility which 
should exist in all cases where money is levied and expended. There is 
another difficulty : it is not provided that the new tax shall be borne by 
proprietors, but levied upon occupiers and lessees. Here was a fair opportu- 
nity of raising the question of the liability of parties. Who will be 
ultimately responsible for the payment of this money? Then it seemed to 
be set forth in the Bill that Parliament is the author and projector of the 
scheme. Ifthat were so it would be vain for Parliament to think of 
avoiding to pay for it. He did not think that the question was in such a 
— maturity as to give the House a hope of satisfactorily dealing 
with it. 

Mr. Cusrrr said he was quite satisfied that if the Metropolitan Board 
of Works were invested with entire power and authority, that body 
would devise a scheme which would satisfy the requirements of public 
opinion. 

_Mr. Contyenam objected to the scheme and put forward the views of 
his friend, Mr. F. 0. ‘Ward. Sir Bensamtx Haut supported the second 
reading of the Bill. Mr. Kenpatx asked for time to consider the 


expedient. Mr, Henwey said, that if they waited until the “ competent 
authorities” agreed amongst themselves they might wait till doomsday. 
If the country at large were willing to pay for the works then the 
matter might be left to the Queen’s Government; but if the country 
refused to pay or to assist in paying for those works, then it ought not 
to interfere in the construction of them. 

Mr. Srernenson insisted that the intercepting system would ef- 
fectually meet the evil; that Mr. Lowe’s objections were altogether in- 
appropriate ; and that the chicf recommendation of the intercepting plan 
is its capability of extension. He hoped the House would agree to the 
Bill unless they intended to postpone legislation altogether. Sir Groner 
Lewis strongly objected to the power taken by the Government to ap- 
point a Superintending Inspector. It was said the Government was not 
in favour of any plan, then why was a rate named and an estimate 
made? He was afraid the House would be called upon to guarantee a 
further loan. Lord Patmerston supported the motion for the second 
reading but suggested divers modifications in the present measure, 

The Bill was read a second time. 

On the motion for going into Committee, Mr. Butter, Lord Eire. 
ton, Mr. Contncuam and others, renewed the objections to the principle 
of the bill. They did not find much support, for on a division the House 
resolved to go into Committee by 133 to 11. In Committee the discussion 
was renewed. Mr, Iirapiam said that if the bill were adopted the House 
would sanction the absurd plan of the Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
order to prevent that, he moved the omission of part of clause 1, and the 
substitution of general words authorizing the Board to undertake such 
works as may be necessary for purifying the Thames and improving the 
main drainage of London, Mr. Steruenson said the two works were 
one. The one cannot be executed independently of the other. He vin- 
dicated the Board of Works. The amendment was negatived by 81 to 38. 
Clause 2 limiting the power of the Board in making outfalls was omitted, 
Clause 12 giving the Government the right of inspection was amended so 
as to limit the right to mere inspecting and reporting. All further at- 
tempts to alter the bill failed, and it passed through Committee. 


Minit1a Service.—aA bill to revive the act of 1854, enabling the Go- 
vernment to send out Militia regiments to relieve veteran regiments abroad, 
in order that the latter may be sent to India instead of the raw levies re- 
cruited this year as second battalions, has passed through Committee in the 
House of Commons. 

A Prrsonat Expanation.—Lord Goprricn, on Wednesday, called 
the attention of the House toa personal question. He was a member of the 
Committee on the transport of troops to India, of which Sir De Lacy Evans 
was Chairman. When the evidence had been taken the Chairman presented 
a report. The Committee decided by a majority of one to adopt resolutions 
before framing any report; and the resolutions adopted had been reported 
to the House. Now the Chairman had circulated a document, headed 
‘* Parliamentary proceedings,” and in form like Parliamentary papers, in 
which he impugned the motives of those who voted against him, and had 
said they were anxious to obtain for their political friends the usually 
amiable verdict that nobody} was to blame. He had not, however, sent a 
copy of that document to the accused. Now, the whole proceeding was one 
of grave irregularity, entirely without precedent, and if followed up would 
materially alter the character of Select Committees. He had been asked by 
his friends to bring it under the notice of the House. He would accept a 
frank assurance that Sir De Lacy did not intend to impugn the motives of 
himself and his friends, but if that assurance were not given they must 
leave the matter in the hands of the House, 

Sir De Lacy Evans denied that he had imputed improper motives to Lord 
Goderich and his friends ; he had only attributed to them an amiable desire 
to favour their political friends, surely not a grave charge. At the same 
time he regretted that he had been guilty of an irregularity, and stated that 
he had no intention to wound the feelings or impugn the motives of Lord 
Goderich and his friends. He did not see, however, why they might not 
have disregarded his imputations, 

Mr. Disraki suena censured the proceeding of Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Lord Goderich had completely vindicated himself and friends, and he hoped 
they would let the matter drop. In this Lord Goprricn concurred, trust- 
ing that what had taken place would not interrupt the friendship that had 
hitherto existed between himself and the honourable and gallant officer. 

SALE AND TRANSFER OF Lanp.—In Committee on this bill Lord St, 
Lronanrps objected to clause 51, whereby the owner of an unencumbered 
estate may go into court and obtain a Parliamentary title to his property. 
Such a provision, barring out as it does all claimants with rightful titles 
who turn up after the owner in possession has got his Parliamentary title, 
will revolutionize the whole law of property. The Lornp CHANCELLOR de- 
fended the clause. It would be unfair to give the advantage of an inde- 
feasible title to encumbered estates, and withhold it from unencumbered 
estates. The security against fraud is the publicity of the transaction. The 
clause was supported by Lord Cranworrn and the Earl of CLANcaRTY, and 
opposed by the Earl of WickLtow. On a division it was carried by 29 to 
1. The bill passed through Committee. 

Tur Burntncs iy tHe Geir or Borunia,—Mr. Crawrorp moved 
that an address should be presented to the Queen, praying that a Royal 
Commission might be somal to inquire into the claims of British subjects, 
whose property was destroyed in the Gulf of Bothnia during the Aussian 
war, for compensation. He claimed 5446/. on behalf of three firms, whose 
timber, stacked at Uleaborg, was burnt by Admiral Plumridge. This time 
ber was private property purchased by British merchants for building pur- 
poses. It was not contraband of war. Admiral Plumridge sought to jus- 
tify his proceedings, by stating that twelve gun-boats were being construct- 
ed at Uleaborg; but that was not so. Nota single gun-boat was in course 
of construction there. Mr. Apams seconded the motion. 

Sie Joun PakrnoTon said he could not ome = He denied that 
the property destroyed was private property, but, on the contrary, propert 
pad oc mee war. It was Come 4 daubt that twelve gun-boats pits 
built at Uleaborg, and this timber might have been used for a similar pur- 
pose. He regretted that British merchants had suffered loss, but he con- 
tended that we were justified in our proceedings. 

Mr. Mitner Ginson and Mr. Wreove.in supported, and Sir CHARLEs 
Narrer opposed the motion. The Soticrron-GENERAL said, the claims of 
the aggrieved parties had not been made in two cases until two years, in the 
third until four years after they suffered this loss. The difficulty of tracing 
the facts must be immense. No doubt the articles were contraband of war. 
Mr. CLay, Mr. Marys, and Mr. Price, supported the motion, On a di- 
visior, it was negatived by 105 to 65. 


Che Cunt. 


Tux QveEN continues those outdoor exercises by land and sea, which 











measure. Mr. Joserx Locxe thought the scheme proposed was not 
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by the Prince Consort, cruised in Southampton water, and driven ‘and 
ridden about the Isle of Wight. 

Among the visitors at Osborne have been the Duchess of Kent, the 
Prince of Leiningen, Prince Alfred, the Earl and Countess of Derby, 
Captain Crispin, R.N., and Captain Tarleton, R.N. 


Che Petropolis. 


The Great Northern Hospital held its first annual dinner on Wednes- 
day. This institution has expended 792/, more than it has received, and 
now its friends appeal to the public for means to liquidate the debt. 
During the past year it has relieved 254 in-patients, and 67,786 out- 
patients, and ministers to the wants of a district peopled by 270,000 
persons. The sum subscribed during the evening was 400/. 








A Mrs. Bostock instituted a suit for divorce d mensd et thoro in the Con- 
sistory Court, and it was transferred in the spring to the Divoree Court. 
The ground of the claim was cruelty. The unhappy couple were married 
in 1827, and the fruit of the union was thirteen children, It was not 
contested that during the thirty years of her married life Mrs, Bostock 
had been treated with inexcusable cruelty by her husband ; but in 1855 she 
condoned everything previous to that date. The decision, therefore, de- 
pended upon what had occurred since that period. Now, it was not proved 
that Mr. Bostock had been guilty of personal violence towards his wife, al- 
though he had uttered savage threats. But acts, not threats, are required 
as ground for a judicial separation. Judgment for the respondent. 





The Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions has sentenced Sarah 
Myers, the girl who stole a child and kept it from its mother for several 
weeks, to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


The story told by ‘‘ Margaret Robinson” turns out to have been pure 
fiction. Its publication brought out the true history of the girl. It ap- 
peers she has a wicked sister at Glasgow. By her infamous arts Margaret 
was betrayed into a disreputable course of life, but only for atime. Torn 
by remorse, the girl tried to drown herself in the Clyde. Saved from that 
crime, she was sent to London. Here she was taken care of by a benevo- 
lent lady, Miss Devonport, who interests herself in leading back poor girls 
to right courses. But, placed in the Free Hospital, the girl discharged her- 
self, and was not heard of until she came before Sir Peter Laurie. She has 
written a contrite letter; and those who have befriended her give her a 
good character. She has been sent back to the West London Union at her 
own request. 

A Mormon congregation in Jubilee Street, Whitechapel, were subjected, 
on Tuesday, to an inroad of a furious crowd, erying ‘* Down with the Mor- 
mons! Down with the beasts!” ‘There was a great uproar, stones were 
thrown, an attempt was made to storm the chapel. Among the leaders of 
the riot was one Bowcott, a costermonger, and when a gallant policeman 
interfered to protect life and preserve order, Bowcott assaulted him. Sheri- 
dan, the constable, however, held on to his man, and he was brought before 
the Thames Street Magistrate. Mr. Yardley said it was monstrous that 
such a person as Bowcott should sct himself up as the censor of others. He 
must learn that, although the law will punish the teachers of immorality, 
= sect can be attacked and insulted in their places of worship. Bowcott was 

Otto Frederick Homeyer, a Prussian, forged two bills of lading in Prus- 
sia, and uttered.them in England as security for drafts upon a merehant at 
Newcastle. He has been arrested. The defence is, thatif there had been a 
forgery it had been? committed in Prussia. The Lord Mayor, however, held 
that the uttering gave {him complete jurisdiction and remanded the pri- 
soner, 


Madame Coton, otherwise Mrs. Bennett, has died from the effects of the 
explosion in her firework factory. The Jury met on Wednesday and returned 
a verdict ag recording the fact that Frances Ellen Bennett was mortally 
burnt on the 12th July. his docs not terminate the inquiry. The Jury 
will meet again on the 6th August, and pursue the investigation. 


Pravinrial, 


The seat vacated by Lord Glencorse has not been filled up by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Baillie as was anticipated. Stamford has not been requested 
to elect another Lord Advocate. On Saturday, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
rejected for Dudley in 1857, was elected at Stamford without opposition. 
In his speech to the electors, he said he regarded the prospects of the 
Conservative party as hopeful. Hitherto they have been merely the 
balance-weight obstructing hasty progress, 

Now, there is nothing whatever in the spirit of conservatism that is op- 
posed to progress; on the contrary, it is an essential part of the true con- 
servative spirit that it should be progressive with the times and with the 
wants of the times. It is absurd to suppose that there can be any danger in 
promoting well considered and judicious changes. The danger rather lies 
in neglecting to make them at the proper time, and thereby causing the de- 
mand up-stream to burst its bounds and to create havoc and ruin, where it 
ought to be introducing fertility and improvement. In two things we 
should be cautious. We should take care in the first place that we did not 
allow the great mass of the people merely by their numerical strength to 

ain a direct relationship with the House of Commons; and on the other 
and we must not let the House of Commons take upon itself functions for 
which it was really not well fitted—he meant executive functions. He was 
the last to say that the liberty of the people ought to be restrained. He 
maintained that it ought to be very much greater than it was; for the 
people ought to be encouraged to take a share in the government of this 











a by bringi ible and disereet influence to bear upon the directim 
and by bringing a sensible and discreet influence to upon the directj 
of cut pula affairs. (Cheers.) ” 

Mr. Thomas Bazley and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn are both named x 
probable candidates for the representation of Manchester, should any. 
thing befall Sir John Potter. Mr, Cobden is to start for Rochdale at th, 
next election, 

It is stated that Mr. Tatton Egerton will shortly retire from the jy. 
presentation of North Cheshire in consequence of his failing health. Hig 
son, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, is to be the family and Conservatiy, 
candidate for the vacant seat. 

In the event of a general election Mr. Philip Oxendon Papillon is 
be the second Conservative candidate for Colchester 


The Association for the Promotion of Social Science, encouraged by 
their success last year, have issued their programme for another autum, 
session, They will meet this year at Liverpool in the noble hall of §. 
George. Lord John Russell will preside, and Lord Carlisle, Mr. Wij. 
ceedings. They will assemble on the 11th October, and sit for a week. 
this week. It has been one of the most remarkable exhibitions of the 
kind ever held. A larger quantity of cattle—308 against 258 exhibited 
last year—and a splendid display of implements of every kind, charae. 
terize the show. It is described as generally better than any ever known 
before, though containing no specimens of those noble animals which 
stand out in distinctive excellence as marvels of perfect form, quality, 
and appearance. Among those who have carried off prizes are Lon 
Feversham, Lord Hill, Mr. Price of Pembrige, Mr. Quartley of Maol- 
land, Lord Southesk, Lady Pigott, Mr. Badham, Ipswich, Mr. T. E, 
Pawlett of Beeston Sandy, Colonel Pennant, and the Prince Consort, 
who only won second prizes this year. The attendance has been un- 
usually large. No less than 800/. was taken on Wednesday, the five 
shilling day, and upwards of 300/. on Thursday, when half-a-crown was 
charged for admission. 

The dinner took place in the Shire-hall on Thursday evening, Lord 
Berners in the chair. Among the guests were the Duke of Malakoff, 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone, and the Marquis of Westminster. 


The people of Warwickshire have adopted an useful and graceful mode 
of commemorating the visit of the Queen to their beautiful county. At 
a meeting heldin Leamington, on Saturday, Lord Leigh in the chair, it 
was resolved to found a society for promoting the establishment of Royal 
Victoria Self-supporting or Provident Dispensaries, and especially in 
those districts where the inhabitants will subscribe towards the outfit and 
contribute towards the support.” 


During the thunder-storm last week the Reverend J. W. 8. Powell, Ree- 
tor of Abinger, was, when driving home, struck from the box. His wife 
and eldest son, travelling with him were not injured. As Mr. Powell fell 
into the road the carriage drove on without him. When he was missed 
search was made; he was found, and instant remedies applied ; but in two 
hours the poor gentleman died. 

John Oppey, a mason employed on the Admiralty pier at Dover, has been 
suffocated while acting as a diver. He went to the bottom with a comrade 
for the first and last time on the 15th. All went well for some time and 
Oppey seemed to be ‘getting on famously” asa diver. But suddenly he 
desired to go up. His comrade, Isaac Smale, gave the signal to those above, 
but it seems to have been misunderstood for he was not pulled up. Smale 
was taken up. When he found Oppey not there he returned to the bottom, 
and as he could not see him was once more hoisted up. Still Oppey had 
not been elevated. Smale went down once more. Oppey was found lying 
down clutching a rope. His hands were unclenched, his weights cut off, 
and he was hoisted at last. But he was dead. The unfortunate man had 
opened a valve, probably hoping to relieve himself from pains in the head 
that afflict young divers, and the water got into his helmet, and suffocated 
him, 








IRELAND. 

? The Lord-Lieutenant returned last week from his visit tothe South. On 
Tuesday he was gratified by the arrival of alarge deputation of his Scotch 
tenants to present an address expressing their hearty congratulations in 
his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Eglinton replied that he was 
not prepared for this unusual step, this increase to the claim his tenants 
have on his gratitude. 

“Tt is, indeed, unusual, and I believe I may say unprecedented, that 
such a body of tenantry should, with great trouble and expense to them- 
selves, spontaneously leave their homes and their families for the sole pur- 
ose of paying a tribute of regard and attachment to their landlord; and 
snowing, as Ido, that you can be in no way influenced by interested mo- 
tives—for your successful industry and long leases render you in reality in- 
dependent of me—I think I am fully justified in saying that no man was 
ever placed in a more gratifying or a more honourable position.”’ 
Afterwards the tenants dined with their landlord in St. Patrick’s Hall. 
On Thursday, the Lord-Lieutenant started once more for the West. 
He was bound for Galway to take part in a banquet intended to mark 
the sailing of the second mail steamer from that port for America. 


The Emperor of the French has, in a marked manner, extended his 
solicitude for the memory of Frenchmen to Ireland. Desirous of con- 
ferring ‘‘ a signal mark of his favour on the Roman Catholics of Augh- 





country, But how? Why, by giving them an actual interest in the | 
management of those of their own local affairs which they really did under- | 
stand—which they really could manage better thana parliament sitting at | 
Westminster could manage for them. It was because he desired to see 
carried out a system which would give fairer play to local and municipal | 
government, that he hailed with confidence the accession of the present | 
ministry to power, because he believed that they would introduce measures | 
tending in that direction, Again, he would say that we should endeavour 
to strengthen as much as possible the power of the executive government— 

not by leaving it unfettered to conduct this or that business in its own | 
manner; but by enabling it to get the best men, and to employ them in the 

best manner. We ought to get the best men the country could afford, and 

we ought above all things to utilise the great power and intelligence which 

was to be found in our middle classes, and to bring them out to take a | 
proper part in the management and business of the country. The middle 
classes had done a great deal for themselves and for England of late years 
in extending our national wealth and prosperity, Let them also do their part 
towards strengthening the country in every way, by cementing other classes 
together, by taking their own part in such matters as local management, 


| in the battle of Aughrim, July 12, 1691, 


| tried for breaking the peace. 


rim,” he has directed that a set of the richest sacerdotal vestments be 
forwarded from Paris, to be used from time to time—as our informant 
saith—in the chapel of Aughrim, at the celebration of mass for the re- 
pose of the soul of St. Ruth, a French general of historic fame who fell 
What is the meaning of this 
military coquetry ? 





The Ist July did not pass over in the county of Down without some dis- 

turbances. Twenty-six Orangemen and sixteen Roman Catholics have been 

At the Londonderry Assizes Mr. Justice 

Christian severely lectured the Orangemen and sent them to prison for two 

months as the instigators of the fray. The Roman Catholics who yielded to 

provocation, he liberated on their own recognizances to come up for judg- 
ment when called upon. 





SCOTLAND. 
At a meeting of the Scottish bar on Saturday morning, Mr. James 
Moncrieff, Lord Advocate of Scotland under the Aberdeen and Palm: r- 
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liam Cowper, and Lord Brougham, will take prominent part in the pro. © 


The Royal Agricultural Society has held its annual show at Chester / 
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ston Governments, and Member for the Leith Boroughs, was unani- 
mously chosen Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, in room of Mr, Inglis, 


by Mr. Graham Bell, who had withdrawn in his favour, and was se- 


conded by Mr. R. Macfarlane. 


A painful incident has occurred at Paisley. Mr. Wylie, the son of a re- 
spectable family in Paisley, had been for some time under restraint as a 
lunatic. Liberated, he had behaved with much eccentricity, but no notice 
was taken thereof, lest he should be irritated. On Tuesday, he was knock- 
ing and ringing at the Infirmary, a freak he had practised before, when 
some persons pai A piercing cry was heard ; the house-surgeon rushed 
out and found the body of a man at the door stabbed to the heart. Wylie 
had gone to the police-office, and had said he had * done for a fellow who 
would not again disturb the public peace.’’ It appears that the lunatic 
mistook the passers-by for garrotters. p 

weaver, who leaves behind him a wife and four children. 


The Scotch journals promise good sport at grouse-shooting this season. 
Partridges are plentiful and there is a good stock of hares, Pheasants 
are not so abundant. 





Fartign aut Calonial. 

SFranrt.—The fetes at Cherbourg still furnish the topic which 
absorbs attention. On the 3d August the Emperor and Empress of the 
French are to be at Evreux, whence, alighting at each place they will 
goto Lisieux and Caen. At the last place they are to remain for the 
night; the Empress receiving the ladies, the Emperor presiding at a 
grand banquet. On the 4th they will go to Cherbourg taking Bayeux 
on their way. 

The Constitutionnel gives the following as the final arrangements for 
the Imperial visit to Cherbourg— 

* Queen Victoria, as has been already mentioned, will arrive at Cherbourg 
on the evening of the 4th, and the Emperor and Empress will make their 
entrance into the town in the afternoon of the same day. Their Imperial 
Majesties will remain at Cherbourg on the 5th, 6th, and 7th; and on 
Sunday, the 8th, will embark on board the Bretagne, screw line-of-battle 
ship, to proceed to Brest. The first interview between the sovereigns of 
France and England will take place on the 6th. Their Majesties will pass 
the 6th in the roadstead. On the 7th the inauguration, calidon, and 
immersion of the dock Napoleon Ii!. will take place, and in the afternoon 
the Ville de Nantes screw liner, which has been built on one of the slips of 
the new dock, will be launched. In the evening there will be a grand ball 
offered by the town. A dinner will be given by the Emperor to all the 
persons attached to his suite. It will take place under a tent fitted up on 
the deck of the Bretagne. All the Plenipotentiaries forming part of the 
Conference of Paris have received invitations for the fétes at Cherbourg. 

It is said that the American Navy will be represented at Cherbourg. 
A Russian frigate and corvette have already arrived there. The rail- 
way, designed and made by Englishmen, has been inspected and de- 
clared complete. 

The French coal-owners have sent in a memorial to the Emperor, 
complaining of the reduced consumption of French coal in consequence 
of the inroads of British coal, and it would seem also of the pressure of 
taxation. They do not ask, however, that English coal should be ex- 
cluded, but that the dues upon the internal transit of coal should be re- 
duced. This would revive the coal and canal-carrying trades now suf- 
fering greatly. 

Wrartrmberg.—In the Second Chamber of Wurtemberg a membet 
proposed to reduce the salaries of Ministers, raised in 1856 without the 
consent of the Chamber. M. de Rumelin, Minister of Public Worship, 
said the Chamber might yield or be dissolved. There was a third course. 
The Government might persist in maintaining the rights of the Crown 
without paying any attention to what any one might say or do. Every- 
thing had its hmits, and, consequently, so had the direction assumed by 
the Chamber since 1848. The government was now obliged to exclaim, 
“‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” These insolent remarks led 
to an explosion of opposition, and was followed by a vote of want of con- 
fidence adopted by 61 to 27. 

$pain.—Certain leaders of the Progressista party have addressed a 
manifesto to their followers on the present situation of Spain, They 
regard the accession of 0’ Donnell to office as favourable to liberty. The 
Prime Minister and his colleagues promise to govern according to the 
constitution ; they have recognized the defects of the electoral lists, and 
have declared in favour of fair administration. 

“The question now is, what are the Progressistas—the chief if not the 
only friends of truth and purity of representative government—to do? To 
take our place resolutely in the field opened to us by the Government. To 
show by our ardour and our union that the only contest we desire is that of 
legal and peaceful discussion; that ‘public opinion, repressed hitherto, is 
on the side of our liberal and salutary doctrines, and that our only and ar- 
dent desire is to codperate with all our strength towards the consolidation of 
liberty. The occasion cannot be more propitious; our interest is mani- 
festly to profit by it; our retirement would te inexcusable ; our strength is 
great, the object grand and patriotic, and the results immense for the cause 
of constitutional government and the honour and well-being of our party.” 

Garkry.—The disturbed state of the outlying portions of Turkey is 
still very remarkable. In the Herzegovina some arrangement seems to 
have been made with the Christian insurgents through the mediation of 
the Consuls. A very striking meeting between the two parties is de- 
scribed in a letter from Ragusa. 

“* The meeting took place in the plain before Klobuk, a fortress built on 
the top of a high rock, and garrisoned by 1000 Bashi-Bazouks. When the 
Consuls were seen approaching, the chief of the insurgents of Kovianick and 
about fifty of his men, who were waiting, advanced to meet them, and fired 
their muskets in the air by way of welcome. An hour later, the chiefs of 

nani, Piva, and other places, with their followers, arrived. The chief 
of the insurgents of Zubzi, whose name is Luka Vicalovitch, was the only 
chief absent, and his absence was occasioned by his not having learnt in due 
time the appointment of the meeting. After the usual greetings, the chiefs 
set forth their grievances—‘ We are not,’ they said, ‘ rebels to our Sove- 
reign, for his intentions are good. We believe Kemal Effendi to be an 
honest man, but when he goes away we shall fall into the hands of our irre- 
concileable enemies, and then who will protect us?’ They then com- 
plained of Dervisch Pasha, who, having obtained from the Christians 
oxen, horses, and stores of all kinds, which he required for his army, 
had, instead of paying for them, only given tarifs (written acknow- 
ledgments), and had then made their chiefs go toMostar. At Mostar he had 
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Justice Clerk. The nomination of Mr. Moncrieff was moved | 


His victim was an industrious | 





not only taken back the ¢ari/s, but had thrust the chiefs into prison, where 
they all died except two, who escaped. Next the chiefs complained that 
the Bashi-Bazouks had destroyed their churches, burnt their religious 
books, insulted their women, and even burnt their children alive. In 
relating their grievances the Christians became somewhat excited, but the 
Consuls tranquillized them, and represented to them that in order to show 
themselves worthy of the interest of Europe they must submit to the Go- 
vernment. ‘We understand,’ answered they, ‘but we have been so 
often deceived by the Turks that we can no longer have confidence in them, 
unless the Consuls will act on our behalf.’ After a considerable amount of 
discussion, it was resolved that on St. Peter’s day the chiefs should as- 
semble their respective populations, and that each of their villages should 
nominate two deputies, charged to write a most respectful letter to Kemal 
Effendi, offering their submission, and praying him to receive them. The 
Consuls further made them promise not to stop the Turkish convoys, and 
not to disquict the Turks; but at their request the Consuls undertook to 
pray the Turks not to molest them. Before leaving, the chiefs assured the 
Consuls that since the affair of Grahova no Montenegrin had crossed the 
frontier, and that Prince Daniel had constantly advised them to submit.” 
The arrangement here made was carried out. 

In Bosnia matters have assumed a more terrible aspect according to 
the Augsburg Gazette. Between the 9th and 11th July 6000 fugitives 
rushed into the Austrian territory. 

‘“‘ These unfortunate people state that between the 26th and 28th of June, 
more than 180 young Christian girls were carried off by Turkish soldiers, 
and that after’ this outrage the fanatics devastated churches and pillaged 
houses. The Christains, who were some time since disarmed by Omar 
Pacha, defended themselves as they best could with plough shares, seythes, 
and pitchforks, and for a time they made a good face against their assail- 
ants, but on July 8 they were completely defeated and put to dlight, with 
their women and children. 

Omer Pacha at Bagdad finds that he has enough to do to keep his 
ground against the opposition roused by the enforcement of the Hatti- 
humaioun. The insurgents thereabouts are some 15,000 strong. In 
Arabia a new sect of “true believers,” very unfavourable to the Porte, 
has arisen. It does not recognize the Sultan as the head of the church. 
The disturbances in Syria increase. It is confidently stated that one 
portion of the district of Lebanon, comprising even Latakia and the city 
of Tripoli, in Syria, has revolted. Ismael Bey has been mortally 
wounded, and the Emir has again demanded reinforcements. The 
plundering Arabs, who had invaded Lebanon, have been repulsed. 

Subig.—Telegraphic despatches from Calcutta to the 19th and Ma- 
dras to th 25th June were received on Friday. 

The chief event reported is one of great importance. 

‘Gwalior was recaptured from the rebels on the 19th of June. The ca- 
valry and artillery were in pursuit of the enemy. The Ranee of Jhansi is 
reported to be killed. Scindia left Agra on the 13th of June, to join the Cen- 
tral India field force on its way to Gwalior, 

“Oude continued disturbed. In Rohileund all is tranquil.” Another 
despatch says, that ‘the forces under Sir H. Rose have retaken Gwalior, 
after a severe fight of four hours on the 20th of June.” 

Early in the weck the fuller despatches of the preceeding overland 
mail arrived. They add little to our information, being merely an ampli- 
fication of the telegraphic despatches. The Bombay correspondent of the 
Daily News, however, forwards this paragraph. 

** We have received here, with the utmost astonishment, the news of the 
publication of Lord Ellenborough’s secret despatch. There is but one 
opinion, which is condemnatory of the policy of the noble lord. We cannot 
as yet tell the effect of his memorable words on the province of Oude, but 
that effect cannot but be most unfavourable.” 

Cape of Gand Mapr.—aAdvices from Cape Town to the 9th June 
have been received. Sir George Grey prorogued the Parliament on the 
5th. In his speech he congratulated them on their labours to promote 
education, encourage the stream of European immigration, provide mean 
for continuing and maintaining the great lines of internal communication» 
and to improve the ports of the country. He thanked them for liberal 
supplies. This is the last session of the first Cape Parliament and Sir 
George Grey emphatically bore testimony to the zeal, wisdom, modera- 
tion, and efficient exertions of its members. This “first Parliament of 
the Cape of Good Hope will have established lasting claims upon the 
gratitude of the country.” 


PMisrellancans. 

The House of Commons, or rather certain members thereof, mindful 
of the horrors they endured at the naval review at Spithead in 1856; 
have chartered a steamer of their own to take them to Cherbourg. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam emgeny have, however, declined to be 
paid for the use of their ship. Members will pay 5/. a head for the ex- 
pense of the trip. 








The Queen has promoted Brevet-Coloncl Thomas Harte Franks of the 
Tenth Foot to the rank of Major General “ in consideration of his dis- 
tinguished services in command of a column during the operations in 
India prior to and at the capture of Lucknow.” Colonel Franks, it may 
be remembered, marched from Juanpore to Lucknow, defeating two 
bodies of rebels on his road. 

The Bishop of London has appointed Dr. Travers Twiss to the office 
of Chancellor of the Diocese of London, vacant by the advancement of 
the Right Honourable Dr. Lushington to the Judgeship of the Court of 
Appeal of the Province of Canterbury. 

A report has been circulated to the effect that Mr. Alison, now at 
Constantinople, has been appointed Minister at Teheran. But it is at 
least premature. The brother of Mr. Charles Murray, our present 
Minister to the Shah, denics that his brother has resigned or been 
superseded, 

—_—_—_——— 

Mr. Robert Lytton, the son of Sir Edward Lytton has written a letter 
to the newspapers in vindication of his father. Lady Lytton, was not, 
it appears, taken to a lunatic asylum, but to a “private house.” Mr. 
Lytton was in constant communication with her, who carried out the 
injunctions of his father and made every arrangement affection could 
suggest. 

‘* My mother is now with me, free from all restraint, and about, at her 
own wish, to travel for a short time, in company with myself and a female 
friend and relation of her own selection, From the moment my father felt 
compelled to authorise those steps which have been made the subject of so 
== misrepresentation, his anxiety was to obtain the opinion of the most 


experienced and able physicians, in order that my mother should not be 
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subject to restraint for one moment longer than was strictly justifiable. 
Such was his charge to me.” 

Dr. Forbes Winslow and Dr. Connolly think that Sir Edward was 
justified in the course he has adopted, both in restraining Lady Lytton 
and relieving her from restraint. 


The Atlantic telegraph squadron, consisting of the Agamemnon, the 
tenders Gorgon and Valorous, and the United States frigate Niagara, left 
Queenstown early on Sunday morning for the rendezvous. 

The Royal National Life-boat Institution continues its useful labours. 

ere are now in connexion with it seventy life-boats, but sixty-four 
more are required. Last year the life-boats saved 399 lives; but to 
show that more are needed, we have only to state that in the same period 
1522 persons were drowned. A life-boat and equipments costs 300/. 
The institution deserves the best support of the public. 





The Duke of Malakoff is now recreating in the country. He passed 
through Birmingham on Wednesday, and, after visiting some of its lions, 
proceeded onward to his destination, Eaton Hall, Cheshire. Yesterday he 
was at Liverpool. 

On Wednesday, Sir John Pakington and the other Lords of the Admiralty 
paid their official visit of inspection to Chatham ‘Dockyard. 

Mr. Bright has returned to the Scottish Highlands. He arrived at the 
Union Hotel, Inverness, on the evening of the 16th. 

Lord Macaulay has taken his departure from Holly Lodge, Brighton, for 
Kensington, 

Sir Roderick Murchison‘seems to be as indefatigable as ever. He ‘ will, in 
the course of a week or two, arrive in the north upon a geological tour. His 
tour is likely to embrace the Counties of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Ork- 
Bey, and possibly, Zetland.”—John o’ Groat Journal. 


Lord Normanby had a private audience of the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany on the 16th, for the purpose of presenting his letters of 
recail. 

The King of Sweden is now reported to have recovered his health sufli- 
ciently to enable him to take short walks. 

The King of Prussia has retired to recruit his shattered nerves and consti- 
tution to Tegernsee, a straggling village in the highlands of Bavaria. 

Three of the Orleans Princes are travelling on the continent. The Count 
of Paris and the Duke of Chartres have gone to Mecklenberg on a visit to 
their grandmother. The Prince and Princess de Joinville are on their way 
to Hungary to join their sister the Princess Clementine of Saxe-Coburg, 
The Countess de Neuilly and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale have taken 
up their quarters at Malvern. 

The Count de Chambord, on a visit, has been treated with marked dis- 
tinction by King Leopold and his eldest son. 

Madame Champagneux, the only daughter of the celebrated Madame 
Roland, has just died at her residence, No. 24, Rue de Fleurus, at the age 
of seventy-seven. She was buried on Wednesday in the Cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse, Paris. 

The fourth son of the Sultan died on the 9th July. Throughout the whole 
of the earlier part of the day the rumour was general that it was Abdul 
Medjid himself who had suecumbed, and the sensation occasioned by that 
belief was, as may be supposed, intense and universal. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, who succeeded to the estates of Earl 
Fitzhardinge, has petitioned the House of Peers praying that he may take 
his seat in Parliament as Baron Berkeley by tenure. This is not the first 
time a lord of Berkeley Castle has put in this claim, It has never been 
admitted nor definitively rejected, but evaded every time it has been raised. 
Thus William, the eldest son of Frederick Earl of Berkeley, prevented from 
assuming his father’s title by the decision of the House in the great 
Berkeley Peerage case, claimed to sit by tenure. The difficulty was met by 
creating him Baron Segrave. 





The Dundee Advertiser states that the Earl of Derby, on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., has placed Mr. J. B. Lindsay, Elec- 
trician, on the Literary and Scientific Pension List, for 1007. per annum. 

A pension of 1007. a year has been bestowed by the Queen upon Mr. 
William Desborough Cooley, author of many critical and scientific works 
upon the regions of Central Africa. 

The Emperor of Austria has just granted a pension for life of 800 florins 
to the widow of the Intendant of the Marine, Ressel, the author of several 
important discoveries ‘‘ and the first inventor of the screw.” 

Mr. Robert Dalglish, one of the Members for Glasgow, has subscribed 1007. 
for the purchase of a tent to accommodate these who attend on Sundays the 
preachings on Glasgow Green, in connexion with the Abstainers’ Union. 

The challenge of the Americans to back their great chess-player, Mr. Paul 
Morphy, a young lawyer of New Orleans, against the well-known English 
amateur, Mr. Staunton, for 1000 guineas, in a match of twenty-one games, 
has been accepted by the latter, and the contest is arranged to commence at 
the beginning of September. The stakes in this encounter are by far the 
largest ever dependent on the result of a mere trial of chess skill, and their 
magnitude, and the sort of national character with which the American 
press is sure to invest the struggle, will probably oceasion an enormous 
amount of money to change hands. 


The funeral car of Napoleon I is to be ‘restored’? at Woolwich at the 
expense of John Bull, and presented in its renovated state to the present 
Emperor of the French. 

The ceremonies in celebration of the 4th July at New York were varied 
by the introduction of the exhumed bones of President Monroe. These re- 
mains were escorted by the crack New York militia regiments to the City 
Hal! where they lay in state. After the due allowance of orations had been 
made the bones were placed on board a steamer and sent to Norfolk in Vir- 
ginia. 

The New York Herald deliberately proposes that the French Emperor 
should reconquer Hayti and“San Domingo, While the Americans quietly 
annex Cuba. Thus both the despot and the sovereign people would do ‘a 
great thing for civilization.” 

A rifle carbine, loaded at the breech, and capable of being used as a pistol, 
the invention of Mr. Terry of Birmingham, has been tested on board the 
Excellent. It was fired 1800 times without cleansing, at various ranges ; 
and of the shots 86 per cent were hits. This must be a very valuable 
weapon. 








Although the tendency to a high rate of mortality was checked by the 
fall of rain last week, the number of deaths, 1173, was not less than 100 


The Court of Appeal in Savoy has confirmed the Dagon of the Court at 
Chambery, which condemned the Princesse de Solms, née Letitia Bong. 
parte, and formerly Mrs. Wise (a cousin of the Emperor of the French), to 
a fine = 700 francs for having wounded a coachman with a pistol shot in 
the thigh. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 2d June, at Mhow, Bombay Presidency, Lady (Lionel) Smith, of a daugh. 


er. 

On the 15th July, at Morden Lodge, Surrey, the Wife of Colonel D. Lysons, C.B., 
of twin sons. 

On the 15th, at Bourtie Manse, Aberdeenshire, the Wife of H. Campbell Raikes, 
Esq., of the H.E.1.C.’s Civil Service, of a son. 

On the 16th, the Wife of Sir Courtenay Honywood, of twin sons. 

On the 17th, at Blackheath, the Wife of James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.8., of a son, 

On the 17th, at Fetcham Rectory, Leatherhead, the Wife of the Rev. E, Graham 
Moon, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Putney, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine, of Dryburgh, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, the Wife of Robert 
Greenhalgh, M.D., of a daughter. 

On the 18th, the Wife of Colonel Henry Atwell Lake, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, of a son. 

On the 19th, the Hon. Mrs. James Drummond, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, Mrs. Cureton, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, in Charles Street, Lowndes Square, Lady Anne Sherson, of a son, 

On the 20th, in Eaton Place, Lady Cairns, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th March, 1858, at Lyttelton, New Zealand, Robert Heaton Rhodes, 
Esq., of Puran, to Sophia Circuit, youngest daughter of Robert Latter, Esq., of 
Lyttelton. 

‘On the 4th May, at the parish church of Brighton, Victoria, Frederick Hale 
Puckle. of Hamilton, Commissioner of Crown Lands, to Fanny Mary Anne, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry de la Condamine, and second daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Selwyn, of Hemingford Abbots, Huntingdonshire. 

On the 13th July, at Cranborne, Dorset, Robert Cotton Money, Esq., of the 2d 
Bengal Grenadiers, to Selina Mary, eldest daughter of William Douglas, Esq., of 
Cranborne Lodge, and late of the Madras Civil Service. 

On the Lith, at Christ Church, Cambridge, the Rev. G. H. Sweeting, B.A. of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of the Bishop’s School, Perth, West Austra- 
lia, and late Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Grafton, to Ellen, eldest daughter 
of F. Page, Esq., surgeon, Cambridge. 

On the 16th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Lord Radstock, to Susan Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of John Hales Calcraft, Esq., M.P., and Lady Caroline Calcraft, 

On the 20th, at St. Swithin’s, Winchester, the Rev. George Ridding, M.A., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, to Mary Louisa, second daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Moberley, Head Master of Winchester College. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th April, at Beaulieu, Hobart Town, Tasmania, John Swan, Esq.; in 
his 63d year. 

On the 8th May, at Randa, whilst serving with General Whitelock’s column, 
from the effect of sun-stroke, J. Hancocke, Esq., Senior Lieutenant 12th Lancers ; 
in his 31st year. 

On the 26th, at Bustee, Goruckpore, from the effects of fever brought on bi 
severe service, Herbert William Irons, H.E.1.C.S., serving with H. M. 13th Light 
Infantry, eldet son of William I. Irons, D.D., Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex ; in his 
18th year. 

On the 10th July, at Bampton, Oxon, the Reverend John Penson, Vicar of 
Brize Norton, near Witney ; in his 89th year. 

On the 12th, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Katharine Theresa, only surviving 
daughter of Sir F. C. Knowles, of Lovel Hill, Berks, Bart. 

On the Mth, at his residence, the Manor House, Streatham, Sir John Key, 
Bart., Chamberlain of London; in his 64th year. 

On the 15th, at Destebbergen, near Ghent, Margaret, wife of James Greenfield, 
Esq., of Brynderwen, Monmouthshire, and second daughter of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart., M.P. 

On the 19th, at his residence, Westbourne Terrace, the Reverend W. Lewis, 
for twenty-three years Vicar of Abbot’s Langley, Herts; in his 62d year. 

On the 19th, at Worthing, General Aylmer, Colonel of the 45th Regiment; in his 
76th year. 

On the 20th, at Ashley Place, Westminster, Mary, widow of the late Hon. Vices 
Chancellor Sir James Parker ; in his 59th year. 

On the 20th, in Bolton Street, Piccadilly, Elizabeth, relict of the late Claud Ni- 
cholas Ollivier ; in her 89th year. 

On the 20th, at Rutland Gate, the infant daughter of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs, Pon- 
sonby ; aged 23 days, 

On the 20th, at his residence, Pulteney Street, Bath, Henry Eugene Shadwell, 
Esq., late of H.M.’s 35th Regiment; he served in Egypt, and was present at the 
siege of Flushing. 

On the 2st, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Carleton Belford, youngest son of 
Sir Belford Hinton Wilson, K.C.B., and grandson of the late General Sir Robert 
Wilson, K.M.T. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


A great deal of business was transacted yesterday in both Houses, but 
the larger part was formal in its character. 

In the House of Peers Lord Gace moved the second reading of the 
Marriage Law Amendment bill intended to legalize marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister; and a long debate ensued. The bill was opposed by 
Lord Reprspatr, Earl Netsox, Lord Duncannon, the Archbishop 
of Canternury, Lord Cranwortn, the Bishop of Oxrorp, the Bishop of 
Exerer, and the Bishop of Lincoty. The scriptural argument was the 
main weapon of opposition, reinforced by the assertion that women 
dread the measure, and that it would introduce jealousy and suspicion 
into families. The supporters of the bill were Lord Lynpuuxst, Lord 
Woprnovsr, Earl Granvitie, the Bishop of Rirox, and Lord Over- 
stonr. On a division, the motion was negatived by 46 to 22. 

The Government of India (No. 3) Bill was read a third time and 
passed, without further opposition. Some new clauses were added. In 
reply to an appeal from the Archbishop of CantEernury, on behalf of the 
interests of Christianity in India, Lord Denny said that while nothin, 
should be done to discourage missionary efforts, the Government wi 
abstain from giving them open and active assistance. While the pre- 
judices of caste could not be allowed to interfere with the discharge of 
public duties, yet that amount of respect must be paid to caste which is 
paid to different ranks in this country. Property devoted to native 
religious purposes should be scrupulously applied to that end, but 
Government should interfere as little as possible in its management. 


In the House of Commons much time was taken up with the details 
of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continuance Bill. Mr. Ror- 
suck, Mr. Tuomas Duncomne, and others, deprecated the changes in- 
troduced in the bill, and recommended the adoption of a simple con- 
tinuance bill. Failing to obtain that, a number of new clauses were pro- 
posed, intended to put obstacles in the way of bribery, but they were all 
negatived. There were no fewer than six divisions. A strenuous effort 
was made to strike out the clause legalizing the payment of travelling- 
expenses, but it failed, and the clause was confirmed by 94 to 66. r. 
Rornuck proposed to recommit the bill. Negatived, by 92 to 46. The 
bill was reported. 








above the calculated average. The deaths from diarrhwa decreased from 
129 to 126, and those from cholera, from 13 to 4. 


Early in the evening sitting, on the motion that the House, on rising, 
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should adjourn until Monday, Mr. Drsrartr prevailed upon Mr. 
Cuicuester Fortescve to forego his opportunity of discussing the pre- 
sent position of the right of visit question, and persuaded Sir Joun 
ELruInsToNnE not to call attention to the report of the Committee 
on the transport of troops to India. In reply to a question from Mr. 
Forrescve, on the subject of his abandoned motion, Mr. Frrzgrraup 
made a reply so little satisfactory that Lord PALMERSTON reopened the 
question. ee : 3 

Mr. Disrazxt said the state of the matters is this: all claims are in a 
state of abeyance. The Government of the United States have made a 
friendly overture that we should offer to them a plan for their conside- 
ration which should accomplish the object which both Governments have 
in view—namely, to put down as much as they ped can the Slave- 
trade, without producing misunderstandings. We accepted that offer, 
and we have under our consideration a plan which we think will be sa- 
tisfactory to both countries. 

The House sat today for the purpose of advanc'ng some bills a stage. 


Sir Henry Bulwer arrived at Constantinople on the 6th July, On the 
14th he had an interview with the Sultan and presented his credentials. 
He is reported to have been received with great cordiality. 


The claim of Sir Maurice Berkeley of Berkeley Castle, to the title, 
honour, and dignity of Baron of Berkeley, as being seized as tenant for life 
in possession of the Castle of Berkeley, was opened yesterday before the 
House of Lords sitting as a Committee of Privileges. The proceedings stand 
adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Mowatt, late secretary to the Great Northern Railway Company, 
who was dismissed from their service after the discovery of the Redpath 
frauds, in which he was in no way implicated, brought an action for da- 
mages against the company in order to vindicate his character. He held 
that he had been wrongfully dismissed. The case occupied two days before 
a special Jury at the Chelmsford Assizes, and ended yesterday in a verdict 
for Mr. Mowatt. The Jury said there was no justification for his dismissal, 
and they gave damages 200/. 





MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay AFrreknoon. 

There has been a great deal more activity in the market for public se- 
curities during the past week, although the real amount of legitimate bu- 
siness doing from day to day is still very trifling; quotations have, however, 
advanced, and been supported occasionally with considerable buoyancy. 
Consols were first quoted on Monday morning 95} 958, since when, a daily 
fluctuation of 3-16 and } per cent has occurred, closing this afternoon at a 
total improvement of } per cent; there have been more ond fide invest- 
ments by the public, a continuance of which, in however small amounts, is 
generally followed by an advance in values. Money is till in great abund- 
ance, and the demand at the Bank and elsewhere is very slight. The Funds 
have today exhibited a much healthier tone and purchases for the September 
Account have been made to some extent. Consols for August are 95] 96; 
New Three per Cents, 96} 963; Bank Stock, 224 226; Reduced, 96} 963 ; 
India Stock, 217 220. 

Prices in the Foreign Stock Market have improved, although the amount 
of business passing is comparatively unimportant. Brazilian New Scrip 
maintains the late rise, the quotation being par. } prem. Turkish Stock is 
somewhat depressed, no doubt occasioned by the disturbed state of affairs 
in Syria. There has been more enquiry for Venezuela, which continues well 
supported at the late advance, the hope gaining ground that the long de- 
layed settlement of the debt is about to take place. Mexican closes, 
19§ 208; Venezuela Active, 38} 39}; Peruvian Four and-a-half per Cent, 
89 90; Ditto Three per Cent, 68} 69}; Turkish Six per Cent, 9595}; 
Ditto Four per Cent, 105 105}; Chilian, 105 107; Grenada, 26} 21}; 
Brazilian Scrip. par. } prem. Spanish, 43} 44; Ditto Certificates, 5 51; 
Victor Emmnuel, 91 93. 

Transactions in the English Railway Share Market have been rather nu- 
merous all the week, and an advance in prices has again taken place; the 
low rates which ruled some time ago have gradually brought legitimate pur- 
chasers into the market ; the result of which is, the present improved list of 
quotations, In the leading lines the rise has been in some instances con- 
siderable. Midland, 923 4 shows an improvement of } per cent; London 
and North-Western, 91] 924, 2 per cent higher than last Friday; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, are likewise # per cent better, 913 92; Caledonians 
have been better, but close dull, 37} 38; Berwicks, 91 91}; North Stafford, 
6 5} dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 14 144; Brighton, 
109 110; South-Eastern, 20} 203; Great Herth, 25} 25%; Eastern 
Counties, 123 12}; London and South-Western, 47 47}. 

The French Market is languid, owing in a great measure to the absence 
of operations in Paris, usual at this time. Northerns are quoted, 36} 36}; 
Paris and Lyons, 30} 303; Paris and Strasbourg, 2525}. In Indian and 
ee Shares there is little alteration to notice. East Indian, 


At a meeting of the proprietors of the City Bank on Tuesday, a dividend 
and bonus were declared equal to 8} per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, making a total distribution for the year ending the 30th of June of 6} 
per cent. 

The Commercial Bank of London has declared a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum free of income-tax. The profits of the last six 
months have not been equal to the anticipations previously entertained. 

At a meeting of the London Life Association payment in full was refused 
of a policy of insurance on the life of the late Mr. John Sadleir, who com- 
mitted suicide in the year 1856. The amount insured was 5000/., and an 
award of 782/. had been previously made, being the value of the policy at 
the time of Mr. Sadleir’s decease. , 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the St. Katherine Docks on Tuesday, a 
ames was ordered for the past half year of 2} per cent free of income- 

x. 

From the —— of a meeting of the Eastern Steam Navigation Company it 
appears that all attempts to raise funds sufficient to fit up the Great Eastern 
have failed. So that this enterprise languishes for want of capital. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the London and Westminster Bank, 
Alderman Salomons in the chair, a dividend and bonus were declared at the 
rate of 16 per cent per annum free of income-tax. The chairman congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the prosperous condition of the undertaking. 


MONEY 


Up to the 3lst of March last there were registered in England 181 old | 


and 624 new joint-stock companies with limited liability; in Ireland, 20 
old and 29 new; and in Scotland, 3 old and 29 new. 


Che Theatres. 
The Lyceum was reopened on Saturday last under circumstances of no 
great promise. A version of La Dame aux Camélias, rendered dreary 


partly by a very indifferent ensemble, partly by the staleness of the | 


subject, partly by an abortive attempt to strip the story of all offence, 
was the lugubrious prelude to an extremely weak burlesque, which had 
nothing to recommend it, but an incidental ballet. Really a speculator 
should think twice before he opens a theatre in the very heart of London 
with mere mediocrity as his stock in hand. If histrionic art is not what 
it used to be, we are at any rate accustomed to see pieces put on the 
stage, with a regard to taste and elegance, that renders the success of a 
second-rate provincial style of management simply impossible. T’erhaps 
the appearance of Mr. Ira Aldridge, the negro tragedian, which is an- 
nounced to take place this evening, may awaken some degree of curiosity ; 
for this actor, though he has achieved a considerable reputation in Ger- 
many and in all the London suburbs, has never played in the Western 
part of the metropolis. He will, no doubt, be well supported by Mrs. 
Charles Young, who, to say the truth, does all that can be done to 
render the Lady of the Camelias supportable. But one swallow—soon 
finds a limit to its efficiency. 


A general meeting of the theatrical profession, with Mr. Charles Kean 
in the chair, took place at the Princess’s theatre on the morning of Wed- 
nesday last, to discuss the proposition of founding a ‘‘ Dramatic College” 
as a home for superannuated actors. The offer of five acres of cligible 
land by a gentleman, named Dodd, as the first contribution towards an 
establishment of the kind, had given the impetus to the idea, and the 
acceptance of this offer was the chief business of the meeting. Seldom 
has a project been more happily inaugurated. Mr. Dodd, besides his 
gift of land, contributes 100 guineas towards building expenses, the 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and General Theatrical Funds, promise 
each to build an almshouse, Mr. Charles Kean, with princely —— 
adds a fourth tenement out of his own private resources; Mr. B. Web- 
ster undertakes to furnish from his estates in Wales, as much stone as 
may be necessary for walls and facades; and the money collected at the 
meeting, (exclusive of Mr. Dodd's gift,) amounted to more than 6007, 
Moreover, names eminent in art, literature, and fashion, will be found in 
the list of the committee, and the four trustees are no less personages 
than Messrs. Charles Kean, B. Webster, C. Dickens, and W. M. Thacke- 
ray, all “ representative men” for an undertaking of the kind, 





Pantstan THEATRICALS, 
The ancient Indian drama, Sacontala, has furnished M. Théophile 
Gautier with the subject of a ballet, recently produced with great suc- 
cess at the Académie. 





Music. 

“‘ The season”’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre terminated last Saturday 
night, with the usual formality of singing our loyal song, absurdly 
called the National Anthem. The “cheap nights " have becn going on 
during this week, and with great success, as may well be supposed: 
for the town is still full, and people are crowding to every part of the 
house, eager to enjoy the entertainments which, a week before, cost 
thrice the money. 

Covent Garden gives no sign of closing. As we mentioned last week, 
Zampa and Don Giovanni yet remain to be produced. In regard to this 
opera there is an ominous announcement; * The alterations on the music 
by M. Alari.” Alterations on the music of Don Giovanni! What 
alterations ? and who is M. Alari, who dares to make them? The first 
question is easily answered on looking at the intended cast of the opera. 
The character of Don Giovanni, which belongs to a baritone, is to be 
performed by Signor Mario, a tenor ; and the part of Leporello, belongin 
to a bass, is to be taken by Signor Ronconi, whose voice (such as it is 
is a baritone. So that the music of Mozart, in the greatest of his works, 
is to be transposed, altered, and * cooked,” in order to suit the voices of 
these two gentlemen. As to the second question—M. Alari is a singing- 
master and a composer in a small way, who, we are told, has undertaken 
a job with which Mr, Costa, in the right spirit of an artist, refused to 
have anything to do. It may be said that we should not prejudge the 
matter, but wait till we hear the performance. But the text of a great 
poct, or a great musician, is a sacred thing; and the notes of Mozart are 
no more to be tampered with than the words of Shakspeare. It matters 





not how deftly M. Alari may have plied his cobbler-craft—it is not the 
less a gross desecration, to be reprobated by every lover of the purity of 
art. It is probable that Mario will look and act the noble veuabaney 
better than any one else whom we now have. But that does not matter. 
If Mario is, by the nature of his voice, disqualified from singing the 
superb music of the part, he should leave it alone as he has always done 
till now ; and we shall be content with inferior acting while we hear the 
music sung according to the text of the composer. 


Yorkshire is to have a great Musical Festival this season, in a place 
eminently fitted for such a thing—the large, busy, wealthy, and very 
musical town of Leeds. The people of Leeds have just completed a 
new Town-hall, one of the noblest edifices of the kind in England; and 
it is there that this music-mecting (the first in that town) is to be held. 
All the preliminary arrangements are now made. The first step was the 
nomination of Dr. Sterndale Bennett, the music-professor of Cambridge, 
as the conductor ; and it is with his advice and assistance that the plan 
of the festival has been formed and the engagements made with the per- 
formers. The festival begins on Tuesday the 7th of September, and ends 
on Friday the 10th. The principal singers are—Madame Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Sunderland, (a lady of high local repute), Madame Weiss, Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini, Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, Madame Alboni, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Cooper, Signor Giuglini, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
Santley, Signor Rossi, and Signor Vialetti, Miss Arabella Goddard is 
engaged as pianist; and the organists are Mr. Henry Smart and Mr. 
Spark of Leeds, The instrumental band, 100 strong, will, we under- 
stand, include the whole band of the Philharmonic Society, of which Dr. 
Bennett is the conductor; and a large and powerful chorus bas been 
selected chiefly from the different towns in the West Riding. At the 
morning performances the following sacred works will be given: The 
Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Elijah, The Seasons, The Passions- Musik of 
Bach, The Mount of Olives, and the Stabat Mater of Rossini. As usual 
at the provincial music-mectings, there will be miscellaneous concerts in 
the evening ; at one of which a new Cantata, entitled “‘ The May Queen,” 
by Professor Bennett, is to be performed for the first time, 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, 

Tur French alliance is becoming one of the most remarkable of 
practical paradoxes. It is an alliance in which there is to be de- 
tected the maximum of professed confidence in official quarters, 
and official acts, at least on our side, with the minimum of real 
comfort and security. It is an alliance which may gerd be 
characterized as an offensive and defensive one, though, unfortu- 
nately, in a sense different to the ordinary acceptation of the 

hrase ; an alliance, that is, in which France takes the offensive, 
in more than one sense, against England: and England will be 
obliged to take the defensive against France. It is an alliance 
which has rapidly degenerated from a faith to a cant, from the 
appearance of hearty codperation to a conventional necessity of 
interchanging grimaces of courtesy. It is an alliance without 
reliance, and, if permitted to develop according to its present 
course and etasiahe, will at no distant day involve this country 
in serious perplexities. 

There are several questions of greater or less importance, and 
of a more or less pressing nature, that arise out of the present 
state of the facts, and the history of the relations of the two 
countries for the last four years. There is the question, which 
must not be evaded by our statesmen—whether it was prudent at 
first even to appear to identify the French alliance with a personal 
friendship of a close and intimate nature with such a monarch as 
the French Emperor. We do not allude to his character so much 
as his position. Granting that the official character of sovereign 
displaces all consideration of the fair fame of a host, granting that 
state purposes might justify a woman, a lady, and a Queen in 
associating, upon terms of outward intimacy, with one whose 

rtrait will be drawn in such dark colours by history, yet at 
east it was important to enquire, whether the crimes that were 
ignored had purchased the stability of power, to which it was 
worth while to make such sacrifices of dignity and self-respect. 
And there were other reasons, which might have caused prudent 
—— to pause before the alliance with France under the 

mperor Napoleon III. was allowed to become a vague com- 
munio bonorum of polities, rather than an association for definite 
and specific ends, the principles and methods of which should be 
steadily kept within assigned limits, and clear view. Reflection 
might have taught our statesmen, that the foreign policy of the 
Emperor must, from the nature of his position, become a policy 
of equivocation and adventure; such a policy as is abhorrent to 
the history of England, and tie genius of Englishmen; such a 
policy as was likely to cause, sooner or later, the more we are 
mixed up with it or its author, a revulsion of dislike and sus- 
picion, threatening both countries with serious danger. 

But, besides this general question, there are more limited and 
narrow questions which are forced upon the attention of the 
English public, and which cannot be put by with a sneer, or an 





friendship between the two countries were regarded by the French 
Emperor as a final and irreversible fact, the disorder of French 
finances would be aggravated by flinging away millions y 
what would be a pestilent superfluity. It is clear, therefore, that 
Cherbourg will oblige us to keep a fleet, an expensive Channe] 
fleet, nay, that it makes such a fleet a matter of the most urgent 
vital, pressing necessity, and one which, if neglected, might cause 
a calamity for which English statesmen would be held responsible 
in life and fortune. For, even supposing, which we do but sup- 
pose, that the French Emperor personally would not be guilty of 
so unspeakable an outrage as an attack on the coasts of England, 
yet the insecurity of his life and throne, and the utter darkness of 
the future, would make of Cherbourg a terrible legacy from Im. 
perialism to the next régime. That, according to all appearances, 
is likely to be one of competing generals, and in which to make the 
‘odd trick” of an English invasion might possibly be to win, 
But, putting out of supposition the invasion of our hearths, 
Cherbourg, unless we adequately counter-arm in ships and sol- 
diery, would clearly neutralize our political action in the world, 
or reduce us to follow as merely obedient humble servants in the 
wake of imperial policy. So that while that arsenal exists, the 
finances of England will be weighted with an unnecessary bur- 
den, and a chronic disease of anxiety exist in the intercourse of 
the two countries, which men may eventually think it would 
. cheap, useful, and comforting, to exchange for the acute spasm 
of a war. 

While there is yet time, we would respectfully and forcibly 
draw the attention of a sovereign who is ideook and popular, not 
less for her virtues, than for the political skill which she has 
shown all through her glorious reign, to the dangers which cluster 
about the course that our country is taking with France, and to 
the equivocal position into which she herself and the nation 
are gradually being drawn. Painful as it is to write the words, 
we cannot but say, that for the Queen of England to be present 
at the solemn inauguration of the arsenal of Cherbourg, will 
be regarded by all continental politicians, and not without reason, 
as a hypocrisy and a humiliation. The invitation ought not to 
have been possible. At the present moment, the French papers 
are instructed to take a tone of high courtesy upon the subject, 
But what if we should presently read, that the visit of the Queen 
of England to Cherbourg typifies, in the strongest manner, that 
English policy in Europe is now definitively subordinate to French 
interests and views; and other such “ delicate” shades of insult ? 
There will be no casus belli in such writing, but it is imprudent 
in a high degree to furnish the temptation to it. And we are 
quite sure, that although there has not been hitherto much ex- 
pression of the feeling, before long a strong resentment against 
the French Emperor for this invitation will spring up in the Eng- 
lish nation. None of his public acts more deserves the epithet of 
sinister. It will be felt that an invitation, which it was difficult 
to refuse, and not honouring to accept, should not have been 
given to the Queen of England. And we deeply deplore the state 
of relations between the two crowns and countries, which makes it 





official ussurance. It is exceedingly unfortunate that an alliance 
so conventionally close should be accompanied by acts, which, 
according to all the ancient canons of international intercourse, | 
would be construed to be such acts of quasi-hostility as to give 
rise to a necessity for demanding ‘‘explanations.” And equally | 
remarkable is it, equally an inversion of all the ordinary maxims | 
of conduct which have hitherto governed sovereigns and states, | 
that the sovereign of the country which is menaced by those acts, 
should be advised, and according to present appearances, actually 
intend, to give them the solemn ratification, as it were, of her | 
presence. There is in this either a new and valuable ele- 
ment of policy, as yet never brought into play in the transactions 
of nations, or else a merely fatuous false position, from which, as 
from every false position, the extrication may be difficult, dan- 
gerous, and melancholy hereafter. Cherbourg is nothing if not | 
a menace to England. A naval arsenal, greater in extent and | 
capacities, according to eminent authorities, than all our naval | 
arsenals put together, connected by railways, whose termini are 
on the very quays, with two of the great military depdts of France, 
identified with associations which make it the very symbol, as it is | 
the actual weapon, for the subjugation of England—what possible | 
part can this naval port play, or be intended to play, save that of 
the Sebastopol of the British channel? But, beyond the facts, | 
which speak with the tongue of a trumpet to all Englishmen except 
those whose ears are stopped with cotton, the vague rumours of the 
ceremonial intended to accompany the opening of the port, give 
point and significance to the doubts existing in English minds as | 
to the part which their Sovereign is to play in a transaction so 
novel and unsatisfactory. And we should like to be told whether 
that which is left to be rumour to the rest of the world is allowed 
to be rumour to the Queen. Has any programme of the proceed- 
ings connected with this inauguration, showing all the details, been 
submitted to her Majesty? And would it not be at least prudent 
to require one? For with the very peculiar notions at present rife 
in French governing circles, as to what is delicate, and friendly, 
and ‘tact’ in their dealings with the English nation and crown, 
it is possible at least, that something might creep into the ceremo- 
nial which to the Queen of England might be a serious offence, 
although of course not intended to be so, and not even divined to 
be so by the French authorities. Now if such a programme be 
submitted beforehand, this might be guarded against. 

But no precaution can do away with the painful incongruity of 
the whole proceeding. Cherbourg is the most deadly menace, 
and danger to these islands. It is not conceivable that if the 





| possible for such equivocal courtesies to be paid to England by 


rance, 

We write with pain, but with conviction upon this subject. In 
the dealings of nation with nation dignity is the first of duties 
and almost the first of virtues. And if there be one nation 
which, more than another, is called upon to maintain her dignity 
in the strongest and most uncompromising manner, it is this 
England. We cannot afford to throw away a single point in the 
game of Empire. If we are great we must not behave as though 
we were little. It does not comport with our pride or our self- 
respect that our Sovereign should be placed in the strangely false po- 
sition of endorsing, as it were, acts of hostility to our country. Once 
more we say we cannot but view with disapproval and doubt this 
new code of international conduct, which gives to a power like 
France the opportunity of accumulating every weapon of offence 
against us under the sheltering cover of an intimate alliance. 
The opportunity is too favourable not to wear some of the ap- 
 arpoomg of design. To some our remarks may appear cynical. 
sut we recommend our cabinet ministers, at all events, not to 


think so, Unlike Mr. Bright and his co-fanatics, they are re- 


| sponsible, and if they think it right to make maudlin professions 
| of confidence before the House of Commons and the world, let 


them not believe their own words, ‘‘ Conservative ” statesmen have 
had, and are having, such practice in this disbelief, that its 
exercise, in this particular case, must be as easy as it is indis- 
pensable. But perhaps even better than this, if possible, which 
We are growing to doubt, would it be for public men to open their 
eyes to the truth, and not suppose that a naval arsenal like Cher- 
bourg is built to “‘ inaugurate” the millennium of international 
sentimentality: or that a watchfully aggressive, and a stupidly 
negligent nation can go on with impunity for ever crying ‘ peace, 
peace, where there is no peace.” 

The great characteristic of our modern English policy is to be 
forewarned, without being forearmed. How far is it to go? 





ANOTHER NEW COLONY. 
‘Tr is always presumptuous to decide hastily between man 
and nature,” says the Colonial Minister, in vindicating the right 
of our race to colonize any lands within the range of the British 
dominions which are still unoccupied. Strange to say, sound as 
the maxim is, it is a weleome novelty in the utterance of the Co- 
lonial Office. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton makes the remark in 
order to qualify the supposition that there is a considerable terri- 
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on the northern borders of British America which ought not 
colonized. He is saying that there are grounds occupied by 
for the proper order of which, 


tor 
to ; u 
savages and wild animals, domains fo 
in some degree, the English seeptre 1s responsible, while the in- 
clemency of the climate and the sterility of _the soil forbid the 
settlement of organized society. In that region man and nature 
are searcely in conflict; nature herself excludes man in his civil- 
ized condition; and in that region, therefore, if civilization is to 
assert its rule at all, the Crown must offer some reward for those 
who will perform the work of police, and defend human justice 
where voices are seldom heard save the roar of the wild beast or 
the ery of the untameable bird. In this region, therefore, Sir 
Edward Lytton supposes, we may for some time to come give 
such preference and licence to the commercial company which has 
ltitherto been hunter, tenant, and ruler, in order that the British 
Crown may be represented by its tenant; and it is probable that 
after the maturest deliberation so much will ultimately be con- 
ceded. But who can say exactly where the bound of that land 
lies? Ask the Russian what degree of cold cuts off man from the 


‘ oceupation of land? Ask the denizen of Orkney or Shetland with 


how much of sterility man’s industry can contend? Ask the 
backwoodsman of America itself what ‘‘irreclaimable” forests 


have not been reclaimed and made to yield under the advance | Bay 


of cities? It is impossible to determine | ong where the 
bound of colonization shall be; and it is evident, therefore, that 
in any provision for the future, the Hudson’s Bay Company must 
be content to take a lease subject to modification,—to oceupy 
lands which shall with the march of cultivation gradually con- 
tract, 

But if it is “ always presumptuous to decide hastily between 
man and nature,” how vast the presumption must have been 





| 


| 





society to be his accomplice. Indeed the Company confessed that 
it could not retain its dominions on these principles when it fell in 
with Lord Selkirk’s project of establishing the Red River settle- 
ments; an experiment which is a total failure as the pioneer of 
colonization, and has only succeeded as a practical confession that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company knows what it ought to accomplish, 
but cannot. 

The question has become practically important ; it may be put 
in these terms, Between Lake Superior and Vancouver's Island 
lies a part of the American continent of immense breadth, ex- 


| tending in latitudes to the south as well as the north of this 


country, possessing all the raw materials of agricultural and com- 
mercial wealth, and peculiarly exposed just at present to dangers 
which concern the empire as well as the interests of Canada and 
of the English emigrants. Many political considerations enter 
into this view of the subject. Of late years there has been a very 
great improvement in the state of British North America, and the 
contrast once exhibited in the culture both of the soil and of the 
inhabitants between the States and the British provinces, has 
been removed where it has not been reversed. Thus an expansive 
tendency has been developed in British North America which has 
been a checked by the omy eee of the Hudson’s 

ompany. In the meanwhile the American has extended 
his migrations to California ; the Government of the Federal Re- 
public is about to establish a railway across the continent, to fill 
up the intermediate space. It is possible, therefore, that at no 
distant date, if things were to continue moving as they are, we 
might see, as we looked towards the American continent, on our 
left-hand, south of the 49th parallel’ of latitude, a splendid re- 
gion, occupied throughout its extent by settlements under the 
Republic, gradually forming its territories and states, and i 


which has heretofore decided against man and in favour of “na- | sessing all the weight and power of a regularly organized politi- 


ture,” as it is called, throughout an enormous region, which we 
must compare for extent, not with the United Kingdom, but with 
far larger dominions; a region not sterile and inclement, like 
the Arctic borders of the Hudson’s Bay territory, but watered 
by fertile rivers; varied by vast prairies as beautiful as any that 
ever charmed and delighted the Missouri traveller; by dense 
woods, proving the fertility of the soil beneath, and inviting the 
settler, as certainly as ever Canada invited him; by lakes and 
broad rivers—by all that can attest richness of soil, fertility, and 
the visits of a ripening sun’ Heretofore, the Colonial Office has 
decided against man in his capacity of settler, and in favour of 
‘‘nature”—the euphuism for the Hudson’s Bay Company. It 
was said that the vast region must be “ left to nature,” the object 
being to retain a hunting-ground, with some kind of magnificent 
sovereign rights, for a great corporation. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company holds its tenure under a charter of Charles the Second, 
which grants to it certain lands of undefined boundary. The 
clerks and collectors of the Company, dealing with the natives or 
with the wandering trappers, have traced their path through the 


| 


cal, social, and trading community. This people, too, would be 
that which has shown the most expansive power of any under the 
sun; always excepting its relatives by blood, the British Colonies, 
whose expansive power has again been set free of late years in 
North America. But, still supposing that things go on only as 
they are on our right, to the north of that line of latitude, we 
should see a desert reserved for “ nature,” as they call it, thinly 
peopled, administered by the Hudson’s Bay Company, but haunted, 
as ‘ No-man’s land” is apt to be, by the straggler, the runaway 


| convict, the misanthrope, the outcast of every description; these 





lawless stragglers being the advanced guard perhaps of the Mor- 
mons, and of American pioneers not altogether unactuated by 
some desire to play over again the part which they enacted in 
Texas. Men of this stamp would wish to occupy the land and 
settle it, and then to claim from their own Republic the protec- 
tion denied to them by the de jure Sovereign of the soil, who re- 
fused to exercise the rights, to perform the duties of Sovereign de 
facto. What might not England forfeit if she permitted this 
state of things to come about? We have already indicated the 


wilds and woods, over lake and prairie, until they have dotted the | danger in our od on the colony of New Caledonia: we esta- 
whole American continent, towards its northern end, with their | 
stations. They have absorbed the North-west Company, which | sonia. 


once threatened to rival them and to disturb their tenure. But 


the greatest doubts exist as to the validity of the charter, | and larger. 
The Charter was | 


Lord Bury stated one fundamental doubt. 
granted by Charles the Second at a time when the region 
was not in the possession of England but of France; he 
granted what was not his to grant. Again, where are the 
boundaries of the lands granted? It is a rule in law, not 
always very closely observed, that that cannot be conveyed which 
is purported to be conveyed by indefinite terms ; but here is the 
Hudson’s Bay Company claiming parts of the American Continent 
which were only known to exist by the science of geography at 
the time when the title acerned. We admit the services per- 
formed for geography by the Hudson’s Bay Company ; we remem- 
ber well the spot defined on some older maps where “ the sea 
was “‘ seen by Mr. Hearn in 1771” ; we have traced with the bold 


and enterprising Mackenzie the course of the river named after | 


him to its embouchure in the north-west ; we have sympathised 
with his aspirations to explore the passes in the upper range of the 


blish the same problem é converso by this proposition of old Hud- 
There is, indeed, a branch of the question even beyond this, 
Our country has not yet freed itself from all its un- 
easy classes, nor has it yet exhausted the resources of machinery. 


' The late exhibition at Chester has shown the progress that ma- 


chinery is making in concentrating human labour; but if we 
should need fewer agricultural hands here, the hands must live ; 
they must seek wider fields for their more skilful labour, and we 
possess those fields, to an extent virtually incaleulable for this 
century, in British North America, under a climate congenial to 
our race, and, we may almost presume, within the distance of a 
weck or ten days from this land. Besides, a vast number of 
Queen Victoria’s subjects are annually pouring out of this coun- 
try and establishing themselves in the United States, not because 


” | they prefer republican government, but because the lands are 
| open, while they are closed in British America. 


It has been pro- 
posed in Canada to settle this question by conceding the back 
territories to it under certain conditions; but with the reasonable 
expectation that Canada will decline. One condition alone would 


Rocky Mountains, and trace the source of the Peace River. These | suggest such a refusal; it is, that communication should be esta- 


men were the forerunners of the imperial discoverers who have | blished with the farther districts. 


traced the northern outline of the American Continent ; they have 
assisted to disclose the value of those lands which we now call 
upon the Company to surrender. Admitted; but the Company 


| 
| 


Now Canada is not wealthy, 
she does not possess a surplus revenue, and in British North 
America settlement has made its advance by a spreading of the 
circumference onwards. Enterprises of this kind are far more 


itself cannot, and does not, pretend to hold these vast territories | suited to imperial England, or her giant joint-stock companies, 


on the dog-in-the-manger principle. It has attempted to be 
something more than it al 

Arctic America ; but it has failed, It has encountered something 
more formidable than the Sepoy, in the absence of man and the 
 aeepen~ of savage elements. Moreover, its whole management 
1as naturally turned principally upon the collection of those 
articles on which its own commerce depends; it has relied upon 
the hunter, and seldom does the hunter, even when incorporated, 


than to the rural population of Canada, with its slightly concen- 


ly is—the East India Company of | trated federal government. 


The we, no doubt, has “rights”; let them be ascer- 

tained, and extinguished in accordance with the dignity of the 

British Crown and with equity. But one thing is evident: the 

present Colonial Minister views the subjects in those larger bear- 

ings, and he has with him an opinion so general, that neither the 
5”) , | “od ty 

pressure of Mr, Rocbuck, nor the reticence of Mr, Labouchere, 


thoroughly sympathize and act with the agriculturist. He belongs | could take the matter out of his hands. 


to an anterior age; he exercises arts which he cannot teach his 
successor ; and it is flying in the face of ‘ nature” to hold the 
boundless hunting grounds, which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
claims, by a species of ostensible occupation, as an immense pre- 
serve, to the exclusion of the settler, the trader, the builder of 
towns, and the founder of society. It is the outrage of William 
the First,—his New Forest repeated on a scale of transatlantic 
magnitude, and in the face of modern principles; it is William’s 
despotism converted to a bad joke in which the offender asks 








PRIVATE RIGHTS IN TIME OF WAR, 
Mx. Crawrorp’s motion calling for compensation in the name of 
certain British subjects, whose property was destroyed during the 
Russian war in the Gulf of Bothnia, has had the useful effect of 
bringing some principles of international law distinctly to view, 
and establishing them, we trust, more strongly than before. 
When Admiral Plumridge attacked Uleaborg ; he declared his in- 
tention of respecting private property as much as possible. On 
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an island at some distance from Uleaborg there was a store of 
timber. The Admiral received information that in the previous 
May twelve gun boats had been built at the spot in question ; the 
re a was the raw material of more of such boats, and it was 
destroyed, That the Admiral had a perfect right to destroy it 
under the public law is admitted, since timber available for ship- 
building or similar purposes is contraband of war. It is in this 
sense “‘ munitions of war,” and the moral of public law justifies 
the destruction on the very highest grounds, since it is in the very 
service of humanity to cut off the power of your enemy; for by so 
doing you not only spare your own countrymen, but you restrain 
the enemy from the risks he incurs through aggression, and you 
expedite peace for both sides. It is a mode of making war 
which greatly economises human life, for the enemy, as well as 
for the attacking party; it is sustained by the judgment of pub- 
lic law, by the spirit of Christianity, and the sanction of common 
sense, 

In this case, however, the timber was the property of certain 
British subjects, who now claim compensation. The claim has 
been disallowed by the House of Commons, and on perfectly just 
grounds. Itis ay be regretted that some laxity of moral per- 
ception should have induced sixty-five gentlemen to defend what 
they supposed to be private right, when they were really trying 
to break the barriers that defend private right through the public 
law. Every man who supplies the enemy with the munitions of 
war is the active assistant of the enemy, and if he owes alle- 

iance to the sovereign arrayed against that enemy, his offence 

ecomes one of a deepdye. No doubt many things may be said to 
explain away the om culpability of the British subjects in the 
present question ; but circumstances which may extenuate their 
moral culpability do not, in the slightest degree, qualify the 
broad fact of the case,—that munitions of war for the enemy had 
been supplied by them. If then we admit their excuses, and 
acquit a of moral complicity, we may take credit for putting a 
generous construction upon their relation to the enemy ; but in that 
case they are our debtors, we being in no degree bound to reim- 
burse them for the loss which they have incurred through the ene- 
my’s misdoing. Admit that the subject of a sovereign may supply 
munitions of war to the enemy without risk, and the sovereign 
is placed in the ridiculous position of insuring the goods of his 
own subject, although the goods are furnished for the service of 
the enemy. The majority of the House of Commons has seen the 
absurdity of introducing that innovation into the public law; if 
the attendance had been larger, undoubtedly the muster to sup- 
sew the individual claim would have been a proportionately smaller 
raction, 

The incident suggests two remarks which may perhaps bring 
the wholesome principles of law affecting such questions home to 
our commercial men. Upon the whole, with all its risks, with all 
the vexatious restraints imposed by Russia, and all the consequent 
abatements, the trade with that country has been sufliciently pro- 
fitable to make “ princes” of some of our merchants. It has 
been a trade in which the capital on both sides has been supplied 
by Englishmen. Possibly the development of Russian liberties, 
and, therefore, of Russian wealth, may at once enlarge the com- 
merce and diminish this draught upon the resources of our mer- 
chants; but, in the meanwhile, if they have had to supply two 
capitals instead of one, they have made two profits on the trans- 
action ; if they have had to endure vexatious restraints, they have 
held something like a monopoly; and they must at all events 
know that, in trading with a country which gave such imperfect 
hostages to international intercourse, they were running precisely 
the kind of risk which has occasioned the destruction of their pro- 
perty on the island of Uleaborg. 

Commercial men profess to be guided exclusively by the law of 
supply and demand. They do not always act upon that rule, since 
it is not in human nature to do so always; they act upon imagi- 
nary supply and demand, upon caprice, and upon personal liking ; 
they are inclined to favour communities with which they sympa- 
thise, and if they did so more, they might be rather ‘ old- 
fashioned,” but they would probably find themselves richer in the 
end. If such men were to survey the various communities of 
Europe, they would find some more proper for friendly inter- 
course with this country, others less so,—less bound up with our 
interests, readier to take the part of enemies. If any of our 
countrymen, in pursuit of lucre, prefer to identify their interests 
with countries like these, they must make their account in run- 
ning the risk of being treated like an enemy. 





THE GENTLEMAN, 

Lorp ELLENBoRovGH descanted, the other night, on the import- 
ance of having the gentleman in the highest official and political 
position. He asserted this proposition generally, although he 
was speaking particularly of India. ‘ It was impossible for him 
to speak too strongly,” he said, “ of the advantage of ay 
especially in India, gentlemen—men of all the gentlemanlike feel- 
ings which prevailed in English society—for the conduct of mili- 
tary as well as of civil affairs.” An Englishman in India is the 
representative of his Government; ‘‘ we hold the country by the 
moral superiority of the gentleman.” He remembered well the 
Duke of Wellington’s refusing to alter the sentence of a court- 
martial which had dismissed an officer for drunkenness, ‘‘ Never 
seep drunkenness in an officer,” said the Duke; it is an of- 
ence revolting in the eyes of the natives of India. Lord Ellen- 
borough was at the moment addressing himself to condemn the 
principle of open competition ; which, he said, by its cramming 





process, baffles the attempt to ascertain the real capacities of the 
candidate. ‘‘ All you know is that on a particular day the person 
chosen has obtained a certain degree of apparent superiority over 
a gentleman who in reality, probably, 
to the appointment.” 

Now what is a ‘“ gentleman”? By the tenour of his speech 
and the reply of Lord Derby, Lord Ellenborough appears more 
particularly to point to ‘ the advantages of birth and station,” 
and those are no doubt great advantages ; but we suspect he means 
something more. He means that amongst men of birth and sta- 
tion he would select those who are the fittest by their natural and 
attained qualities for command or administration,—men who haye 
profited by the advantages of birth and station. He should point 
to men who to the birth add what is called ‘ breeding” ; that is, 
the kind of education which developes the higher pose Wd of the 
man, Evidently Lord Ellenborough has in his eye a gentleman 
of hereditary station, one who has ‘‘ the right to bear arms,”’ who 
could show his ‘‘ achievements” ; but what is the purport or use 
of an achievement? It records the achievements which a man’s 
forefathers have performed, and it is a constant memento to him 
that his conduct must be up to the standard of his own shield, 
This moral effect of the herald’s record has, in our day, been de- 
based by the universal adulteration which enables a man, on the 
poorest show of resemblance in name, to ‘‘find”’ arms which his fore- 
fathers never dreamed of ; and thus the badge meant to distinguish 
birth has come to be nothing better that a distinction of wealth, 
and is received even by those who have a born right to it with 
contempt or with nothing better than a vulgar appreciation, 
Lord Ellenborough means a gentleman of the old fashion,—a man 
who had a right “to wear a sword,” and who maintained his 
right by the fidelity with which he used his sword ; a man who 
had a high moral sense of his word ; who would risk his body in 
the service of ‘‘God and the right”; who was “loyal,” not in 
the sense of abiding by the letter of the law, but in that of obe- 
dience to the spirit of the highest laws ; a man who was true to 
the best principles, best feelings, best affections of his nature,— 
true to truth,—truthful in word, deed, and intent. Lord Ellen- 
borough means a man who possesses above all things, the quality 
of ‘* generosity,”—a word which itself indicates the quality sup- 

sed to distinguish that birth with the idea of which it is etymo- 

ogically connected. This must be what Lord Ellenborough 
means; for he says, “The higher a man’s natural position, the 
greater, ordinarily speaking, is his consideration for all those 
under him: this is always a true characteristic of the gentleman.” 

We agree that it would be an immense advantage if men of this 
stamp could be introduced to English public life. It would ob- 
viate almost all our difficulties, and be to us the means of attaining 
almost all that we need for adapting our admirable constitution 
to the wants of the present day. But we must confess a slight 
degree of doubt insinuates itself into our mind, whether that is 
Lord Ellenborough’s meaning. We have heard it reported that. 
no man is more haughty to his subordinates than the noble Earl ; 
and if we disregard rumour and condemn the personalities of po- 
lities, we cannot altogether reject the evidence afforded by him- 
self, nor brush it aside, for the very question itself is personal. 
_ is speaking against competition, and he declares himself 
thus— 

‘*He was most desirous that we should retain the highest gentlemen we 
could procure at the head of affairs in India, and thevelone he was particu- 
larly anxious that in this case the son of a grocer or a tailor, of the John 
Gilpin class, should not, through being highly crammed for an open com- 
petitive examination, be preferred before the son of a country gentleman or 
retired officer, who might not be able to pay enough for an ection of that 
kind, but who might nevertheless, be the fittest candidate for the situation.’” 

Why ‘a brewer may Protector be’; and the son of a “ gro- 
cer” may be as high a gentleman as any in the world. The son 
of a woolstapler is the most distinguished man in English story ; 
the son of a butcher, one of the most graceful of gentlemen in the 
round of English verse. The father and two sons who stepped 
forward from the plough to resist an army displayed as much chi- 
valry as any of their descendants of the Errol family. In fact, 
English history is strewed with men who have risen to distinction 
and been “ennobled,” in the artificial sense of the word, because, 
though of humble origin they were in themselves noble ; that is 
they had all the qualities which birth, breeding, and bearings are 
supposed, sometimes erroneously, to indicate. And if the cha- 
racteristic of the gentleman is ‘‘ the greatest consideration for all 
those under him,” what are we to say of the person who speaks 
with this wholesale contempt of gentlemen whose fathers had been 
grocers, tailors, or harmless John Gilpins? We had occasion 
lately to notice “‘ chivalry in the dregs”; this appears to us to be 
chivalry in the froth. 

Yet you shall learn truth out of strange mouths ; and after all, 
in spite of this vulgar blunder, which has accompanied Lord Ellen- 
borough through life, there is in the man himself some of the 
highest qualities of the gentleman. If he is ungenerous towards 
J mo Gilpin, Esquire, he is generous when what he believes to be 
the truth is at stake ; and he will always sacrifice himself in a 
loyal care for his country and his Sovereign. If he had but really 
completed the round of qualities that make the gentleman, if there 
were in him something of humility and of reticence, Ellenborough 
would be just the man to rescue us from our disagreeable political 
predicament. Almost all our mistakes in publie life, with all the 
embarrassments that thwart us just now, spring originally from 
some weakness, some misconduct which may be called ‘ un- 
gentlemanly.” Take any instance. This very subject of open. 
competition affords one. A clause securing it was introduced into 
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the India Government Bill by Lord Stanley to catch middle-class 
votes in the House of Commons ; to conciliate the lordly dread of 
John Gilpins, Lord Baty removes the clause from the bill ; but 
he intends, according to his declaration, to attain its very object 
through the Secretary of State. Yet there is great reason, after 
all, to doubt whether Lord Derby does not himself share Lord 
Ellenborough’s sentiments, agreeing to the proposition only for the 
sake of catching votes—only for the use of humbug. It is im- 
possible to guess what he may do after all, so complicated is the 
equivocation both of word and deed. We very much doubt 
whether honest John Gilpin would have been guilty of this con- 
duct. Again, look to the state of affairs in India : what provoked 
it? The three great causes have been the pettifogging pretexts 
which the Dalhousies have employed to confiscate native estates 
against the letter of treaties and the faith of gentlemen; 
the exhibition of lazy, drunken, indifferent heedlessness on the 
part of the British officers; and a stupid insensibility to warnings 
of the mutiny, merely because they have been repeated; all of 
them qualities most alien from the keen sight of educated men, or 
the sense of duty which animates the gentleman. Look again at 
the gross corruption prevailing in all our public departments, and 
exposed at Weedon. Look at the conduct of the Government in 
appointing a Commission to inquire into the state of the Indian 
Army, and, for the sake of some inexplicable jealousy, not in- 
eluding Mr. Sidney Herbert, one, by the by, who amongst our 
ublic men comes nearest to the true standard of a gentleman. 
he Reform Bill, of which statesmen have been talking to ob- 
tain credit, though they have deferred the bill itself as soon as 
they have discounted it, would not have hung fire long in the 
hands of a gentleman; for it is the characteristic of gentle con- 
ditions to have no fear of those beneath, and to conciliate the 
confidence of the humbler classes, all by force of the sympathy 
which the true gentleman has forthe man. Talk of reform bills ! 
a Reform Bill involving every other would be to restore the gen- 
tleman to statesmanship. 
WEEDONISM. 
Wnuey any article is more often adulterated than genuine, the 
commerce in that article is almost sure to decline ; and when once 
the traffic has decayed, it can seldom be revived if the adultera- 
tion have gone to a considerable extent. One of the most noted 
instances in history is that of the Chinese cotton stuff which 
passed by the name of “ nankin,” and was extensively used in 
this country on account of its good quality and durable wear : 
the trader endeavoured to make a larger profit by giving at the 
same price an inferior stuff, the trick was discovered, and the 
nankin trade died out beyond any power of revival. In England, 
we are a more civilized people than the Chinese, and we carry the 
tricks of trade still further; we carry them into official life, into 
politics, into the highest branches of administration; they are 
pushed even to the most dangerous extremes, and adopted by 
men in perfect good faith. So general, indeed, is the want of 
value for the genuine, that men are content with a form, a simul- 
acrum of the thing, without the substance, even where substance 
is essential to life and national safety. It is a great advantage to 
the soldier, and to the nation which employs him, that he should 
be thoroughly disciplined and trained, beyond any possibility of 
controversy with his commanding officer. But there are men who 
regard this subject so mechanically, that they consider the soldier 
nothing more than a machine, and they believe the value of dis- 
cipline not to lie in the trained action, but in the mere restraint 
and stiffness of the routine itself. We have been promised many 
Army reforms, when, in the midst of the heat and battle of India, 
we learn that there are Conservatives in the Army whose politi- 
cal notions are so hopelessly adulterated, that they retain the 
stock round the neck of the soldier in that apoplectic climate. 
Verily we think there are men who literalize the maxim ‘ obsta 
principiis” to such an extent, that if they were to remove the 
stock, they fear, the system of purchase might go some day, demo- 
crats might get into the Army, and the Throne itself already 
topples down in the melodramatic vista of their prophecies. To 
such men the very abuses in the meanest details of administration 
are taken for outposts; they accept the form of rule as something 
better than the spirit of rule itself; and they constitute those 
witless stewards who unintentionally connive at the tricks of the 
adulterator. 

This system, of course, is not confined to India, nor does it 
originate there. Whether the disease has gone too far for our 
national recovery or not, the canker is in the very heart of our 
“ie tage system; itis continually exposed in one portion of the 

y politic or another. The vastness of a blue-book which has 
been recently issued has not, as it so often does, prevented the 
public from learning the monstrous incidents which are taking 
~~ in our most respectable and most recently-reformed public 

epartments. Melodrama and farce combined could not equal 
the incidents of practical life in that distinguished department, 
and the events are so astonishing that they have forced their way 
through the ponderous obstruction of the blue-book aforesaid. 
The public was lately startled by the statement that one hundred 
and seventy thousand pairs of boots had been sold out of the pub- 
lic stores as “‘old” when they were really new; and the House 
of Commons cheers when a Minister states that the quantity has 
been “only seventy-four thousand.” The sale of “‘ only seventy- 
four thousand” therefore, is a trifle! But looking a little fur- 
ther we discover that, if it is a trifle, it is one amongst a great 
multitude of such little incidents, Whatever may be the theo- 





retical system, the practice is of a kind to produce those incidents, 
and to block out the supply of proper goods for the public ser- 
vice. Let us see the round which a parcel of goods may go. 
The contractor has a stock of goods on hand of the proper pattern 
to be accepted by the public department. We have an instance 
of such a case in Mr, George Pays, whose accoutrements are 
‘equal to the pattern”; but are rejected. Are they bad; are 
they proper for rejection? Weare unable to answer the ques- 
tion; but Mr. Pays does not think them so, and he cannot divine 
the reason why he has on hand an unaccepted store of goods. At 
last he learns the reason from an official called a ‘ viewer,’® 
whose duty it is to examine the goods, A person employed in 
such duties has already become illustrious; and we have an ex- 
planation of the sort of thing that the man may be. 

Mr. James Charles Gray applied in 1856 for a clerkship to the 
Directors of Army Clothing, but his education did not enable him 
to pass his examination for a clerkship ; he was nevertheless some- 
how —— inspector at Weedon ata salary of a hundred a 
year. His duty was to inspect the soldier’s kit, the knapsack 
and the articles which it contains, for the soldier’s toilet, his feed- 
ing, his cleansing himself, &c. Mr. Gray may not have been a 
peculiarly well-educated man, but he appears to have been con- 
scientious ; for, at least, once he remonstrated with his superior, 
a Mr, Elliot, now celebrated, upon the bad quality of some brushes, 
Gray was told to pass the brushes: the oficial instructions con- 
veyed to him by his superior were, ‘‘ Damn your eyes, mind your 
own business; you do as you are told.” 

Now what could be the reason that, while the accoutrements 
“equal to pattern” sent in by Mr. Pays are rejected, goods of 
which even a Gray can detect the badness are passed in spite of 
Gray’s eyes? If Pays could only discover the reason how much 
would it ease his mind? At last a viewer, a Mr. E. Downing, 
confesses that the “ poor viewers cannot be expected to give a fair 
view unless they have some compensation.” Pays gave two 
sovereigns, and his accoutrements ‘ equal to pattern,” were placed 
upon an equality of admissibility with the bad brushes. 

We have now got the goods into the public department, and 
they are placed “in store.” Official pol wocwe dislike anything 
which is indefinite ; they are the people for ‘drawing the line 
somewhere”: they draw the line between goods “in store” and 
“old stores” in a very summary manner. Mr. Shaw says, that 
‘‘when goods are once packed for a certain destination, and are 
not sent, they are not again taken into store,” but are sold as old 
stores, This is as much as considering a regiment embarked for 
India, but recalled by orders, and disembarked, as nothing better 
than so many dead men. Leing thus converted into “old stores,” 
the new goods are sold by public auction, and Mr. Levi, a mer- 
chant who has made a fortune and is retiring from business, has, 
during the last two years, bought ten thousand pairs of Govern- 
ment boots at sums ranging from 4s, 10d., to 6s, 3d. a pair, the 
Government having given 11s. 3d. for them. The boots are only 
officially * old,” actually they are new ; they are of course “ equal 
to pattern,” and there does not appear to be the slightest practical 
reason, why, if boots were wanted again, the same should not be 
again tendered, and no doubt again accepted as being ‘ equal to 
pattern,” if only qualified for acceptance in the eye of the viewer. 
On this plan a man might turn many an honest penny upon the 
same consignment of boots, which would become “old” and 
“new” entirely according to the point of view. 

The authorities at the War Department have been much sean- 
dalized at the evidence given by witnesses before the Committee. 
Mr. Gray was called to account by his quondam official employer, 
Mr. Ramsay, until he showed that he had been summoned by 
General Peel himself; he was told, however, he says, that if he 
did not mind what he was about, he should never get any em- 
ao in the Government service; and this caution was given 

im, although the cautioner, the same person who had previously 
given him the employment, wrote, in dismissing him, “I am, at 
the same time to inform you, that should an opportunity occur 
upon any future occasion, Lord Panmure will not fail to take into 
consideration Mr. Gray’s recent services at Weedon.” At Wee- 
don, therefore, Mr. Gray was disposed of as ‘‘ old stores”; but, 
although he was not quite “e al to pattern,” there was nothing 
to prevent his being received by the public department as new 
stores, provided, we suppose, the viewer were propitiated? This 
is the administration which provides for the most material part of 
the matériel of the Army. By it we perceive the public loses at 
the rate of four or five shillings on each pair of boots, with an 
indefinite amount of loss on the employment of ‘old stores,” like 
Mr. Gray, or energetic men, like Mr. Elliot, the gentleman who 
facilitated the admission of stores by the damnatory couching Mr, 
Gray’s eyes. Not only has this state of things existed at Wee- 
don, but the officials are indignant at the disclosure, and have 
tried to soften, if not prevent, the inquiry. An upright appear- 
ance gives a semblance of strength, and Colonel Hely Hutchinson 
will make the soldier /ook upright, by the help of stock, until the 
man shall fall down in a fit: inspection gives an —— of 
honest service, and the officials employ viewers to look at the 
stores introduced into the War Department after the fashion that 
we have seen, A Commission has just been ny OF 8 of very 
honest gentlemen, to inquire into the abuses at Weedon ; but the 
inquiry, it appears to us, ought to be enlarged, beyond the ques- 
tion of old stores, to old stocks, old colonels, and old notions of 
prerogative existing, we fear, throughout that department and in 
some others, 
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THE THAMES, 

Tue question of the Thames is in a position more discredit- 
able to the governing class and the public of this country than 
ever, and it will land us in a slough worse than that of Despond, 
public opinion should be sufliciently roused and 
concentrated to interfere, and promptly. The late Government 
created the Board of Works as if for the specific purpose of 
devising impracticable measures which the Commissioner of Public 
Works was to reject. Having been sent out of office on other 
grounds, the late Ministers now abet the present Ministers in 
closing the question, by adopting the very measures which the 
late Commissioner of Public Works, so long as he was responsible, 
rejected, endorsing the proposals of that body which perpetual 
rejection proved to be incompetent; and Lord Palmerston advises 
House of Commons to adopt that course simply because people 
say “‘ something must be done,” and he thinks if we wait for a 
peneet * so we shall never get it done. While he was in oftice 
is colleague rejected the plan for its incomplete, costly, and 
unsuitable character; but now that they have got rid of the 
responsibility, Lord Palmerston says, Let us leave off considering 
the matter any further and take up the plan that happens to be 
ready. The proposal is made under the panic created by the 
corruption of summer; but the summer is now passing away. 
Immense sacrifice of labour, of money and of time could be saved 
by reconsidering the subject as it now stands—reconsidering it 
not in the official sense to gain the opportunity of procrastination, 
but in order to determine upon the course of action. The very 
first condition for such a reconsideration is one that condemns the 
Metropolitan Board of Works: the reconsideration should be 
effected by a body apy sufficient power to command the 
deference of the public and the authority to execute the works, 

the inquiry and the execution being placed in the same hands. 
The reasons for this conviction, which we must insist upon, 
are palpable, simple, and easily understood. ‘The largest of the 
plans proposed is insufficient. As Mr. Lowe showed on Monday 
night, it is calculated to drain the metropolis with a population 
of 3,500,000 ; but if the population were to increase at the rate 
which it has exhibited since 1801, then the contrivance now pro- 
posed would soon be entirely exhausted. The scheme would 
not be in full operation for five or six years, and after six or 
seven years more a new scheme would be wanted. Is not this 
folly ? Would boys above the age of eleven plan great works on 
this principle? The costis estimated at 3,000,000/, ; the Govern- 
ment referees commence with a charge of 6,000,000/.; there are 
incidental expenses of deodorizing, and all that sort of thing. 
The annual charge for principal and interest alone is stated by 
Ministers at 140,000/., but Mr. Lowe calculates that the annual 
expenditure would represent a capital of 7,000,000/. ; and they 
are making it a condition of their bill that the permanent cor- 
poration, which they boast of establishing, shall be unable to do 
anything whatsoever so soon as it has passed the 3,000,000/, 
Therefore, that permanent corporation, shall by the edict which 
presides at its birth, be debarred alike from forming works sufli- 
cient for the metropolis thirteen years hence, and from raising 
sufficient funds to pay for the imperfect plan now adopted. 
Ministers say, that the annual cost will be 140,000/. although 
they reckon a capital of only 3,000,000/. Accept Mr. Lowe’s 
capital estimate, and the cost would amount to 280,000/. or 
326,000/. It is a question for the ratepayers, a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence as well as of moral credit. The 
work will not be done; it will cost more than twice as much as 
Ministers calculate ; and it will most likely end in an abandon- 
ment of the works begun, a waste of the money, with the in- 

terruption and incumbrance of our streets for the net profit. 

Many men of great scientific ability assert, with strong grounds 
for the assertion, that the whole object could be obtained by means 
infinitely smaller—less than a tenth of the outlay contemplated 
by this confessedly imperfect plan. These ingenious persons 
would treat the subject with entirely different methods. In the 
columns of a contemporary, Mr. Bridges Adams has insisted upon 
an entire separation of the sewage from the pure water; in a 
pamphlet letter to Lord John Manners, Mr. George Coode has ar- 
in the same way, with a statement of several interesting 
ts, sufliciently strong at least to establish a primd facie case ; 
in a letter to the Daily News, ‘Common Sense” pursues the 
same argument. The principle of the idea which is common to 
these and other gentlemen is, an entire alteration of the present 
method of drainage: the sewage would be withheld from drains 
and applied directly to agricultural purposes. Some are for ap- 
plying it in the liquid form, though there are grave objections to 
that method, which wastes the vivifying qualities of the manure, 
by distributing in the atmosphere that which should be conveyed 
to the substratum and to the roots of plants. It has been shown, 
over and over again, that the space of land required for the ab- 
sorption of manure is far less than most persons imagine. Mr. 
Coode, for example, calculates that the manure of the whole 
metropolis could be absorbed on a space of land seven miles square 
—less than two-fifths of the Parliamentary area of the Metro- 
polis, one-sixth of Middlesex, or one thirty-third of Kent. The 
absorption of the manure in the market-gardens near London, 
especially those which are most successful, would be more than 
enough to —— this position ; and it has been calculated that a 
belt of land round London one mile seven furlongs in breadth 
would be amply sufficient to take up all the manure which 
this metropolis can produce. This is a plan which would 





carry out by a direct process what M. Pierre Leroux calls 


“‘ the grand circle,” conveying back to the earth that which 
is taken from it, in order that it may be reproduced in the vege- 
table form, become available for food and be again carried back 
to the earth in endless circulation, It has been shown that deo- 
derization is difficult for very large quantities of sewage, and only 
superficially useful for sanitary purposes, but it could be very 
beneficially applied in the brief process of removal. Mechanical 
difficulties to execute this operation might be overcome without 
any vast amount of ingenuity or labour; and it has been caleu- 
lated that the whole could be effected for the metropolis consider- 
ably under the annual cost of 100,000/. a year expenses, 
without vast tunnels, immense systems of tubes, deodorizing re- 
servoirs, or ‘‘outfall” anywhere. The purification of London on 


| this, which may be called the desiccation principle, has but re- 


cently been mooted in a very positive and practical form, and it 
certainly challenges a very ys and business-like inquiry before 
we commit ourselves to the ultra-Roman, hyper-Etrurian labour 
of subterranean ways from London to Barking, or the German 
Ocean. In fact, the most reasonable plan is to carry the manure, 
not to the sea, but to the land, where it becomes reconverted 
to life in the great laboratory of nature. 

Supposing a plan of this kind were proved to be practicable, 
and were carried out, London would be relieved of the incubus 
which now occasions so much uneasiness and discomfort; the 
Thames and its tributaries would be released from their noisome 
duties ; a tract of land round London would be rendered more 
fertile than ever it had been before, the fertilizing material being 
enabled to evade the adulteration which Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney 
pointed out from the iron of London locomotive traffic; and the 
verdure called forth would assist in purifying the air, as growin 
vegetation does, with no small advantage to our scenery an 
table. And besides these positive gains, we should do it if at all, 
at a price under 100,000/. a year, in lieu of 140,000/., 280,0002., 
or 300,000/., imposed upon the rate-payers for creating works 
that must either be renewed and continued within fifteen years, 
or abandoned as insufficient and worthless. We prejudge the 
question on neither side; but we do say that before the passing 
of Lord Derby’s bill to perpetuate and enthrone Lord Palmer- 
ston’s neglected Board of Metropolitan Works, we ought to have 
one searching and final inquiry. 





Letter to the Gitar. 


POPULAR EDUCATION, 
15th July 1858. 

Sir—In a former letter, I addressed to you some remarks on the means 
by which the education of the working classes might be continued after the 
close of the regular years of schooling. I will now, with your permission, 
add a few observations on a mode in which that education might, I think, 
be rendered more efficient and suited to the demands of the day. 

A comparison between the middle-class and common schools, will show 
that the latter provide for a larger portion of the child’s life being devoted 
to instruction. The working man’s child enters the infant-school almost as 
soon as he can walk, and, till he is twelve or thirteen years of age, spends day 
after day and week after week nearly the whole year round, in acquiring 
the rudiments of education. ‘Che middle-class boy, en the other hand, 
rarely enters school till he is six years old. Provision is made for his phy- 
sical as well as intellectual training: manly sports are encouraged, and a 
large play-ground provided for their exercise; the drilling and dancing 
master’s lessons form items in the half-year’s bills : a long summer holiday 
is spent at the sea-side ; and another at Christmas is devoted to skating and 
other healthy winter amusements. But, in spite, or rather perhapsI should 
say, in consequence of this arrangement, his education progresses more sa- 
tisfactorily than the boy in the common school. He has indeed, it is pro- 
bable, better natural abilities, and superior home advantages; but, not- 
withstanding this, the working man’s son ought to be more ona par with 
his wealthier compeer. What a poor comparison is that at twelve or thir- 
teen years of age between the two! The one adds to a knowledge of all 
that the other has imperfectly learned, an acquaintance with Cwsar or 
Virgil, and some knowledge ef the Greek and French, or German gram- 
mars. And this is not from any incapacity on the part of the poorer boy. 
If taken from a first-rate common school, he will be found to write a better 
hand, to be readier at arithmetic, and have a more practical acquaintance 
with the geography and outlines of history of his own country. But such 
common schools are, alas! exceptions to the common rule. The ineilicient 
instruction ordinarily given in the national school can only be attri- 
buted to irregular attendance, to idle habits allowed in school, or to an 
inefficient arrangement or superintendence of the lessons. The pa might 
have gained all his knowledge in half the time, and with the additional 
advantage of having acquired a greater habit of industry, and a superior 
activity of mind. It is no wonder that the father, seeing so little progress 
made, should be anxious to turn the boy’s time into money. He imeelf, 
tired of the idle life of school, readily enters upon the more manly pursuits 
of daily labour, and gives up advantages which he afterwards regrets. 

Of late years an effort has been made to meet these difficulties by the 
establishment of industrial schools. Journeymen tailors and shoemakers are 
employed to instruct the boys in trades. In agricultural districts gardens 
are attached to the schoolhouse, and cultivated under the superintendence of 
the master. But such a plan involves additional expense, which cannot in 
many cases be prudently incurred; the boy's time 1s wasted in learning a 
trade which neither produces immediate money payment, nor prepares him 
for his future pursuits in life. 

To have suggested twenty years ago, that children should divide their 
days between the school and the mill, might have been deemed visionary 
and absurd. But the passing of the Factory Act in 1844 has developed a 
new feature in this question. The ha/f-time system, is in itself, an indus- 
trial plan, which presents superior advantages.‘ The child goes to work 
when he has the requisite strength. He meets his father’s desires by con- 
tributing something to the support of the family; and is learning the trade 
at which his future life will probably be spent. Half of each day, or still 
better, alternate days are passed in the school. Body and mind are equally 
developed by this alternation of employment : for experience shows that the 
time devoted to schooling is sufficient for his needs. He feels greater in- 
terest in learning, and his ambition is excited to keep up with the boys 
whose whole time isspentatschool. No better evidence of this can be given 
than a statement of the Factory Inspector, Mr. Horner, who in his report of 
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April 1851, mentions that in sixty-one schools, twenty-eight half-time boys 
had been admitted as pupil-teachers under the Government system. 

By the Factory Act, a modified compulsory system is introduced. The 
parent must send his child to school; the employer must procure a certiti- 
cate of his regular attendance there, and pay, as school-fees, a sum not 
more than one-twelfth of the boy’s wages. In this way, many children 
have been educated, who would otherwise have spent their days altogether 
in the streets till they could gain regular employment in the ees while 
the master finds his advantage in the increased intelligence of the children. 
This half-time system has been voluntarily adopted in some of the agricul- 
tural districts; and Mr. Paget, the Member for Nottingham, has found that 
the boys who divided their time between the farm and the school, were 
more intelligent and useful servants than those altogether employed in 
labour. ; 

The results of the half-time system are, I think, such as to encourage its 
extension. It meets the present difficulty in the way of education ; it ren- 
ders the child’s labour early available as a source of income, and insures to 
him a fair amount of schooling ; while it makes the school industrial, with- 
out the expense of industrial teachers. ; 

Can it not be readily and advantageously adopted in branches of labour 
in which it has been hitherto untried? Voluntary effort can do much, but 
in many cases, we think the /aw might interpose with advantage, In the 
colliery and mining districts, in the agricultural counties, and in many 
trades too numerous to mention, children are cuployed in such numbers as 
would render its application easy and beneficial. Difficulties, indeed, lie in 
the way; the chit ren, for instance, are often engaged by the workmen, 
and not directly by the employer; but these might, I think, readily be met. 
An efficient education would be combined with the early lucrative employ- 
ment of the children’s labour. Almost as much instruction would be gained 
in the alternate days, because the attendance would be regular, and the at- 
tention more excited. The ability to work would be increased, and the 
child would earn almost as much under the half-time system, as otherwise 
by regular work; or, at any rate, his powers would not be overtaxed, and 
his health injured, by excessive labour. I consider this to be a subject well 
worthy of the earnest consideration of the philanthropist and the legislator. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, A. W. W. 








CHERBOURG AGAIN.—The other day the Moniteur de la Flotte put forth 
its views on the meaning of Cherbourg. ‘The Moniteur de? Armée has now 
followed suit. ‘* We have not hitherto noticed the inconceivable attitude 
assumed with regard to France by a few of the English journals, and of 
which the 7imes is the most important and the most unreasonable. That 
journal, which comprises among its writers men equally distinguished for 
their honourable character and their talents, too often blends with the ex- 
cellent articles they write the bitterest diatribes against a country whose 
alliance it had appreciated only the day before at its full value. It directs 
the grossest and most calumnious attacks against a Prince whose noble cha- 
racter, profound sagacity, and powerful genius it will exalt the following 
day, thus yielding to the ferce of truth. Whence comes this incoherency of 
language? Can it be thai there are two descriptions of readers for the 
Times—serious and sensible wen, to whom the serious article is addressed— 
the principal piece, as they say at the theatre ; and the old John Bull, with 
his anti-French prejudices, for whose amusement the farce must be played ? 
This hypothesis is not improbable, but it is by no means consistent with 
the dignity of a great and conscientious journal. The Zimes and its few 
auxiliaries in the attacks directed against France cannot but know that 
there is no reason for the absurd fear which they endeavour to propagate 
among the English people of an invasion by France. 

“It is degrading to the power of the great nation to which it is addressed 
to endeavour to persuade her that it would be possible suddenly to prepare 
means of attack sufficient to conquer her, or that a Government which has 
given so many proofs of sagacity and prudence would think of subjugating 
three kingdoms, or even any portion of that warlike country, without im- 
mense preparations, which could not be concealed. Those people have not 
the most remote notion of war who believe that a numerous army can be 
equipped secretly, and that it can be landed on a neighbouring coast with 
the same facility that a pleasure trip can be made from Paris to London. 
The completion, so long expected, of the works at Cherbourg, undertaken by 
order of Louis XIY., and to which fresh impulse was given by Napoleon LI, 
more than half a century ago, has been the signal for fresh attacks, and on 
this occasion the most unseemly irony gives its ignoble aid to the violence of 
party spirit. The time is long past, thank God! when an English Minister 
could at his pleasure deprive Trance of its only military port in the North 
Sea, and in our time no English statesman would think of preventing us 
from having a maritime establishment on the coast of the Channel 
worthy of being shown to our brave neighbours of Portsmouth or 
Plymouth. Each nation possesses, without any dispute or reciprocal 
limitation, a naval establishment suited to its necessities and its power. 
Who can find fault because this naval foree has a sceure place of refuge on 
its sea frontier? The unretlecting writers who sound the alarm-bell in 
England against an imaginary danger, by which that great nation will not 
suffer itself to be alarmed, would obtain very miserable success if at their 
voice the British coast should bristle with redoubts and cannon ; if in full 
peace a numerous army should be assembled on a coast that nothing menaces, 
and which is more loudly demanded by the exigencies of the war in China 
and in India; if, in fine Great Britain should exhaust the treasure destined 
for these distant operations, too really urgent, in order to tranquillize the 
unfounded uneasiness of some ridiculous and timid dreamers. And on this 
inadmissible supposition, if France, failing in her well-known habitual 
frankness and good faith, should cherish, as she is accused of doing, per- 
fidious designs against a friendly Power, what greater triumph could these 
unskilful writers prepare for her than to ruin the finances and wear out the 
population of the adversary which it is by all means endeavoured to create, 
without having fitted out a single ship or assembled a single regiment on that 
formidable coast and in that gigantic port, except those that are to figure in 
the inauguration to which the Emperor Napoleon IIT. has graciously in- 
vited Queen Victoria? The port of Cherbourg must necessarily be some day 
finished. A sufficient number of hands have been labouring at it for 
more than a century and a half. A sufticient amount of millions has been 
expended on it every year since 1803, in the face of the whole world. The 
Emperor of the French was actuated by a noble and courteous feeling, like 
all those by which he is animated, when he invited a British fleet to share 
with a French fleet the honour of entering the port the first, and in simul- 
taneously displaying its flag. It is not thus that an honourable heart pro- 
ceeds when it meditates hostile plans. We have reason to believe that these 
sentiments of cordial understanding have been loyally interpreted and ac- 
cepted by her Majesty the Queen of England, and by the statesmen who sit 
in her councils, ‘The sound of the guns of the two allied Powers united to 
celebrate this solemn inauguration will be the best reply to make to the de- 
clarations of the Zimes and its adherents, whom it may have met among 
the cosmopolitan demagogues impatient to find in an European war, which 
they will be powerless to excite, some chance of success for their anarchical 
machinations.” 











BOOKS. 


COOPER’S CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB—RAIKES’S 

REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 
Tue two books before us differ from the other publications on the 
Indian mutiny, notonly by the official position of their authors, 
but by the districts and the subjects to which they relate, Pre- 
vious works have narrated heroic action—the capture of Delhi, 
or heroic suffering dashed with anxiety—the.siege of Lucknow, 
while newspaper narratives have generally run in the same di- 
rection. Thiswas natural. The capture of one city, the relief of 
the other, were turning points of the campaign, both in a moral 
and military sense. The Punjaub under John Lawrence was in- 
deed omnis important; for it was thence that the men and 
munitions of war came which enabled us to carry the capital of 
the great Mogul. But this succour, though not overlooked by the 
public, was not so striking in itself as the more obviously active 
proceedings at Delhi and Lucknow. Agra was comparatively put 
aside. Jeople might be confined or cooped up, suffer from 
close quarters, or it might be short commons, as well as rumours 
of wars ; but the place had not the strategical importance of 
Delhi, and did not apparently promise to regale the lovers of 
horrors with a repetition of Cawnpore. The class of mind also in 
the volumes before us is of a different character to that which has 
hitherto been employed on current narratives in connexion with 
the mutiny. Both writers have been compelled by their position 
to become acquainted with native character, and observers of 
public events; both have been practically engaged in the affairs 
of which they treat; Mr. Cooper as Deputy Commissioner of 
Umritsur, a higher office than the title implies; Mr. Raikes in 
various oflices, the mutiny finding him at Agra a Judge of the 
Sudder Court. Mr. Raikes is well known for his free and sound 
observations on Indian affairs and his lively descriptions of Indian 
life in his ‘‘ Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India.”+ 
We do not know that Mr. Cooper has appeared before the world 
as an author; but he has a freely-flowing vigorous style, which 
is often the accompaniment of a vigorous mind and promptitude 
in action; and nowhere we think are these qualities so fully dis- 
played as in the civil and military servants of the East India 
Company. 

A main object of Mr. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjaub is to bri 
out the siediaiten, skill, and energy of Sir John Lawrence on 
his coadjutors in trampling down rebellion in their own dominion, 
while they supplied Upper India with the means of crushing 
Delhi, and subsequently relieving Agra and pushing the war in 
Oude. So far as Lawrence himself is concerned, this object is not 
very perfectly attained. The world already knew in a general 
way, the unshaken courage with which he received the disastrous 
news of the outbreak; the prompt determination with which he 
Fagan or met and put down the attempts at Sepoy mutiny in 
1is own district, mainly by means of the Sikh soldiery and the 
people who had been gained over to our rule. Neither was there 
any secret in the energetic daring with which he half-denuded 
his own province of men and supplies, while the flames of the 
mutiny were yet smouldering around him, to enable Delhi to be 
successfully assaulted. All this, as we say, was known vaguely 
but of the modus operandi—the conception, the preparation, an 
the execution, the public are ignorant, and this narrative will 
scarcely supply the detailed knowledge. Of Nicholson there is a 
fuller view. The reader sees the skill with which he selected a 
commanding position, the rapidity with which he sallied forth 
upon the mutinous enemy, and striking a deadly blow was 
ready to repeat his swoop in some other direction. But we lose 
sight of John Lawrence in action. 

What the Crisis in the Punjaub thoroughly does is to give an 
account of the mutinous outbreaks at the different stations, and 
the manner in which they were met. This was mostly done with 
vigour and determination; sometimes in a resolute spirit, but 
with too much of the regulation-style thoroughly to destroy all 
danger and furnish an example; more rarely with that procrasti- 
natinating formalism, which in other parts of India dent the 
mutiny to make head, and the guilty to escape, at all events, 
from the immediate consequences of their crime, Some portions 
of this narrative are a repetition of Sepoy folly, hypocrisy, treach- 
ery, and cruelty as told in the public journals, by Mead in his 
Sepoy Revolt, and other writers. A considerable part of it is 
fresh and graphic, especially in the description of the military 
proceedings to effect the disarming, which are made as clear by 
typographical indications as by plans, The first great stroke of 
wisdom and decision—the disarming of the Sepoy regiments at 
the cantonment of Mean Meer, was heralded, like Waterloo, by a 
ball. 

‘*On the 12th May, the shadow of coming events had not cast its gloom 
over society : a ball and supper were to be given on that evening. While 
the ordinary preparations for this festivity were in process, extraordinary 
measures for a very differe nt spectacle for the morning were being matured, 





‘The ball was permitted to proceed; but it soon languished: strange 
rumours got about the room concerning the morning parade of all troops, 
which had been announced for daybreak. 

* The Crisis in the Punjaub, from the 10th of May until the Fall of Delhi. By 
Frederic Cooper, Esq. C.8., Deputy Commissioner of Umritsur. With a Map, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Provinces of India, By Charles 
Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra: late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin 
Campbell: Author of ** Notes on the North-western Provinces of India.” Pubs 
lished by Longmans and Co, 

+ Spectator for 1852, page 806. 
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‘« Scarcely before the dancers departed, three Companies of H. M.’s 81st fell 
in and marched off to the fort at Lahore under Colonel Smith. Ten men 
per company had been also ordered to sleep in their barrack rooms with 
‘their clothes on.’ At four o’clock in the morning, the remainder of the 
regiment fell in, and were ordered ‘to loosen their ammunition ;’ a pro- 
ceeding which aroused the curiosity of the honest soldiers to the highest 
pitch. Knowing looks began to be exchanged, and queries to the purport of 

What’s in the wind’ were freely passed, but not responded to, as none 
could divine.” 

After describing the effectively simple manceuvre by which the 
native infantry and cavalry—in line at sunrise parade with the 


81st, and the artillery, were brought directly face to face with | 


the latter, Mr. Cooper proceeds. 


‘‘ Hesitation was useless. The Sepoys confronted immediate death: in | 


which, by the way, the officers would have been sacrificed. Some say their 
demeanour varied, and that the 16th Grenadiers made a clutch at their 
arms when they appreciated their utter discomfiture. Be this as it may, the 


regiments, shorn of their —_, marched back; the bands playing and | 


colours flying. A company of her Majesty's 8ist fell out, in ordinary 
course ; and with the cool complacency of the European who summed up 
the whole crisis with the question to his commanding officer—‘I suppose, 
Sir, it’s them niggers again,’ they, in an orderly and business-like way, 
packed the weapons of the dishonoured soldiery in carts, and escorted them 
to barracks. 

‘« This refreshing spectacle thus concluded; and it was the first of the 
sort, Simple as was the affair, common-place apparently as was the 
manceuvre, the transaction of that morning hour was the turning-point in 
the destiny of the Punjaub. The Asiatic mind, ‘ unstable as water,’ had 
been dealt with in the mode that has ever insured success. The ‘ initiative’ 
had been taken, and the tables turned on him: trumps were led while he 
was finessing. Some 3500 men, with treachery and rebellion at their 


hearts, their plans concerted, but their aim uncertain, quietly laid down | 


their arms in the presence of a dozen guns and three hundred rank and file 
of H. M.’s 81st Regiment. It was, in a military point of view, a simple, 
peaceful, and, politically speaking, a fateful piece of business. All honour 
to those who carried out the operation.” 

The promptitude shown at the outset in disarming was subse- 
—_— displayed in the pursuit and often in the punishment of 

e mutineers. This was sometimes unsparing, occasionally 
ruthless. No doubt severity was necessary in dealing with trea- 
son so black, and too often with crime so cruel and atrocious. When 
the danger which surrounded men, women, and even children, is 
considered, as well as the political urgency of the case, and the 
bloody anarchy that would follow the overthrow of the English 
power, (if servants of the English people could contemplate such 
a thing,) to have yielded impunity to the guilty few, might only 
have led to the destruction of the innocent many. Prompt execu- 
tion was not merely the right political course, but mercy in the 
end. Yet to those who read the narratives of slaughter at a distance, 
after the event, and removed from the atmosphere of anger and 


from the necessity which surrounded the actors, one or two of | 


the examples seem very terrible. Such is the case with the 
punishment of the 26th native infantry. This regiment was 
one of those bands disarmed at Mean Meer in May, as already 
described. Whether from folly, or weariness, or as Mr. Cooper 
seems inclined to believe, in consequence of a conspiracy among 
the disarmed men to desert by regiments, if the proceedings of 
the 26th succeeded, that regiment on the 30th July began by 
murdering their commanding-officer and the serjeant-major, and 
then made off, after failing to kill Lieutenant White. They were 
immediately pursued by a military foree, but ina wrong direction, 
a dust storm favouring their evasion. News, however, was brought 
to the Deputy Commissioner, of the course they had really taken, 
and he followed on the track with such native force as he could 
collect. 

“* It was reported at mid-day, on the 31st of July, that they om escaped 
mutineers] were trying to skirt the left bank of the Ravee; but had met 
with unexpected and determined opposition from the Tehseeldar, with a 
posse of police, aided by a swarm of sturdy villagers at a ghat twenty-six 
miles from the station. A rapid pursuit was at once organized. 

* At four o'clock, when the district officer arrived with some eighty or 
ninety horsemen, he found a great struggle had taken place: the gore, the 
marks of the trampling of hundreds of feet, and the broken banks of the 
river, which, augmented with the late rains, was sweeping in a vast volume, 
all testitied to it. 
river, and drowned inevitably ; too weakened and famished as they must 
have been after their forty miles flight to battle with the flood. The main 
body had fled upwards and swum over on pieces of wood, or floated on to an 
island about a mile off from the shore, where they might be descried 
crouching like a brood of wild fowl. It remained to capture this body, and 

ving done so, to execute condign punishment at once. 

** Everything natural, artificial, and accidental, favoured the attempt and 
combined to secure the fate of the mutineers. So cool was the day that no 


horses were knocked up, though the riding was very heavy, and the | 


distance they had made (twenty-six miles) from Umritsur was great. The 
sun was waxing low, and the dispirited mutincers probably would magnify 


the numbers of the reinforcing rey ; and, moreover, probably would think | 
the villagers who had attacked them so | 


that the Tehseeldar, with al 
warmly in the first instance, was still on the bank flushed with recent 
triumph, and eager with accession of strength ; whereas, in fact, many had 
gone in pursuit of stragglers some ten miles off. These were the 
calculations of the district officer, and they turned out not amiss.” 


By pluck, audacity, artifice, and luck, the whole body were 


eventually captured, marched back to the police-station, and | 


safely lodged there before midnight. 

_ “A drizzling rain coming on prevented the commencement of the execu- 
tion ; so a rest until daybreak was announced. Before dawn another batch 
of sixty-six was brought in, and as the police-station was then nearly full 
they were ushered into a large round tower or bastion. ° 

‘ 


As fortune would have it, again favouring audacity, a deep dry well | 


was discovered within one hundred yards of the police station, and its pre- 
sence furnished a convenient solution as to the one remaining difficulty, 
which was of sanitary consideration—the disposal of the corpses of the dis- 
honoured soldiers. ° ° e e 

** When the morrow dawned, sentries were placed round the town, to 
prevent the egress of sight-seers. The officials were called ; and they were 
made aware of the character of the spectacle they were about to witness. 


Some 150 had been shot, mobbed backwards into the | 





‘Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. Their names having been 
taken down in succession, they were pinioned, linked together, and marched 
to execution; a firing-party being in readiness. Every phase of deport- 
ment was manifested by the doomed men, after the sullen firing of volleys 
of distant musketry forced the conviction of inevitable death : astonish- 
ment, rage, frantic despair, the most stoic calmness. One detachment, a; 
they passed, yelled to the solitary Anglo-Saxon magistrate, as he sat under 
the shade of the police-station performing his solemn duty, with his native 
ofticials around him, that he, the Christian, would meet the same fate ; then 
as they passed the reserve of young Sikh soldiery, who were to relieve the 
executioners after a certain period, they danced, though pinioned, insulted 
| the Sikh religion, and called on Gungajee to aid them ; but they only in one 
instance provoked a reply, which was instantaneously checked. Others 
| again petitioned to be allowed to make one last ‘salaam’ to the Sahib. 

** About 150 having been thus executed, one of the executioners swooned 
away, (he was the oldest of the firing-party,) and a little respite was al- 
lowed. Then proceeding, the number had arrived at two hundred and 
thirty-seven; when the district-officer was informed that the remainder re- 
fused to come out of the bastion, where they had been imprisoned tem- 
porarily a few hours before. Expecting a rush and resistance, preparations 
were made against escape ; but little expectation was entertained of the real 
and awful fate which had fallen on the remainder of the mutineers; they 
had anticipated, by a few short hours, theirdoom. The doors were opened, 
and, behold! they were nearly all dead! Unconsciously, the tragedy of 
Holwell’s Black Hole had been reénacted. No cries had been heard during 
the night, in consequence of the hubbub, tumult, and shouting of the 
crowds of horsemen, police, tehseel guards, and excited villagers. Forty- 
five bodies, dead from fright, exhaustion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffoca- 
tion, were dragged into light, and consigned, in common with all the other 
bodies, into one common pit, by the hands of the village sweepers. 

‘* One Sepoy only was too much wounded in the conflict to suffer the 
agony of being taken to the scene of execution. He was accordingly re- 
prieved for Queen’s evidence, and forwarded to Lahore, with some forty- 
one subsequent captures, from Umritsur. There, in full parade before the 
other mutinously-disposed regiments at Meean Meer, they all suffered death 
by being blown away from the cannon’s-mouth. The execution at Ujnalla 
commenced at day-break, and the stern spectacle was over in a few hours. 
Thus, within forty-eight hours from the Tate of the crime, there fell by the 
law nearly 500 men.” 

The principal actor in this terrible drama appears to have been 
the author himself, and this is his commentary. 

‘* The above account, written by the principal actor in the scene himself, 
might read strangely at home; a single Anglo-Saxon, supported by a sec- 
tion of Asiatics, undertaking so tremendous a responsibility, and coldly pre- 
siding over so memorable an execution, without the excitement of battle, 
or a sense of individual injury, to imbue the proceedings with the faintest 
hue of vindictiveness. The Governors of the Punjaub are of the true Eng- 
lish stamp and mould, and knew that England expected every man to do 
his duty, and that duty done, thanks them warmly for doing it. The 
crime was mutiny, and had there even been no murders to darken the me- 
mory of these men, the law was exact. The punishment was death. 

** Political reasons also governed the occasion, and led to the decision as 
to immediate execution.”” 











| The Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Provinces, by 
| Mr. Charles Raikes, is a combination of personal observations 
| with generalized criticisms and suggestions. The observations 
relate to what he heard, saw, and did during the long four 
months of apprehension and suspense when he, in common with 
| the other European residents of all ranks, was shut up at Agra, 

till the capture of Delhi enabled Greathed to march to its relief, 
They also contain a very interesting narrative of a subsequent 
visit to Delhi, and of the author’s personal intercourse with Sir 
Colin Campbell, whom he was to have accompanied as chief com- 
missioner, had Sir Colin’s original plan as to Rohileund been fol- 
lowed out. The generalized remarks embrace some criticisms on 
the past, and various suggestions for the future, in reference to 
the reconstitution of the police and native army, our policy in 
reference to religion, education, and hospital management, the 
treatment or rather punishment of the Bengal Sepoy, the cireum- 
stances of the late revolt, and our future relations to the people 
and princes of India. 

The general part is the most important in a political point of 
view. Acquainted from actual experience with the working of 
the new system in the Punjaub, and the older system in the 
| North-West Provinces, Mr. Raikes is able to estimate both; and 
prefers the fresh and free to the formal. The terrible lessons 
going on around him for so many months have been read to some 
purpose, sharpening his observation, and modifying foregone con- 
clusions. His suggestions may not always be new, and bein 
drawn from facts as open to hem as to himself, novelty weal 
not always be a recommendation ; but they are useful as confirm- 
ing the opinions of others. All are worth consideration, from the 
principles that should govern the reconstruction of our native 
| army and the policy which should manage it, down to the remo- 
| val of all natives from all medical control, as they are morally 
unfit. 

The personal observations containing extracts from the journal, 
and vivid reminiscences their reperusal has called up, are more 
| interesting than the general suggestions, They furnish a picture 
of the anxiety and privation of every-day life, felt by all in the 
disturbed districts ; they let the reader behind the scenes, show- 
ing the many varying and distracting demands that come upon 
the most strong-willed chief, and overwhelm the weaker minded ; 
they indicate many blots in our system, which but for the mutin 
would have continued spreading, and which let us hope we shall 
not allow to remain, by lapsing into supineness when the war is 
over. Neither must it be supposed that the observations are un- 
important because they have more individual life than the syste- 

matic essays. Occasionally a particular instance more forcibly 
| brings out the general conclusion. Such is this conclusion from 
| a visit to an independent chief. 
| « Pending a reply to my letters to Agra and the head-quarters camp, I 
paid a visit to the Maharajah of Putialee. This powerful chief had ren- 
dered such important services to the British Government during the cam- 
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aign against the mutineers at Delhi, that I was anxious, on behalf of the 
a Government, to express my acknowledgments. After a visit of some 
days to Putialee, I can more than ever enter into the feelings of aversion 
with which our ablest officers regard any further annexation of native 
states. I can conceive no greater crime, nor any more extravagant political 
blunder, than it would be to annex such a principality as this of Putialee. 
To say that the subjects of this state are as contented and happy as those in 
our own conterminous districts is not enough. They get, I believe, cheaper 


and speedier justice than their near neighbours at Paniput did under the 
late Agra régime. They are, if anything, better fed, clothed, and housed 


than our own subjects ; and, what is no small matter, they are, so long as 
we leave them alone, on our side. In order to cement the existing good 
feeling between us and native independent or protected states, we might 
well assure them, for the future, that even in the event of a failure of direct 
heirs we have no wish to assume charge of new territories. Our true 
strength is in the support and confidence of our native allies, not in any 
further increase of territory.” 

The same Prince warned Mr. Raikes against an error into 
which we are very likely to fall, a mere transfer of confidence 
from the Sepoy to the Sikh, And this warning chimed in with 
others he had heard at Delhi. 

* Leading me aside, he [the Maharajah] gave earnest warning of the 
dangers of too large a Sikh army. 

** * Wait, sir,’ said he, ‘ until this excitement of victory, this surfeit of 
plunder, be over ; wait till you mass large bodies of Sikhs in your canton- 
ments, and then remember that I warned you of the danger.’ This conver- 
sation made the greater impression on me as confirming the views of Bri- 
gadier Chamberlain, who a few days before had said to me, ‘ The Sepoys 
have waited a hundred years to mutiny; the Sikhs, if subject to like 


temptations, will not wait ten.’ He also had received from the Rajah of 
Jheend a similar warning. Making full allowance for the hereditary pre- 
judice which these Rajahs, as Malwa Sikhs, have against the Manjha Sikhs, 


yet consider that we must be careful how we handle our Sikh levies; but 
I shall return to this subject in a future chapter.” 

It should be said in defence of the severities exercised in the 
Punjaub, that Mr. Raikes, though far from indiscriminate in his 
censure of the natives, conceives that no mutineer should escape 
unpunished, 

“ Tf any native of India, who, having once eaten of our salt, has lifted 
his hand against us, be permitted under the shade of his village groves to 
boast of his exploits against the ruling power, there is so far an end to our 
prestige. Either mutiny must be connected in the mind of our subjects 
with death, whether social or physical, or we shall have more mutiniecs. 
Severity is the truest mercy in this ease, and the only safety.” 

And Hodson was for still more extreme measures, grounded on 
the necessities of the future. 

**In the afternoon General Grant and Hodson called. The latter re- 
marked to me that his Sikhs are anxiously watching our treatment of mu- 
tineers, They say, ‘ Just now you are very angry with the Sepoys, but six 
months hence the Lord Sahib (Governor-General) will pardon them all.’ 
Hodson is clearly of opinion, that unless the mutineers are fairly hunted 
down and sentenced either to death or transportation for life, that we may 
expect before long a Sikh mutiny. They are watching to see whether mu- 
tiny is not condoned by the British Government; and if it is condoned the 
Sikhs will have their turn, for they will argue, ‘ If we get the best of it we 

ain everything, and if we lose we shall be as well off as we were before.’ 
hese are the natural speculations of semi-barbarous men.” 

Turn we from the larger politics of India to more personal mat- 
ters. This was the appearance of the heroes of Delhi as they 
marched into Agra. 

‘The column came in by long forced marches, owing to an express sent 
out by Colonel Fraser. From the bastion we went down to the Delhi Gate. 
The Queen’s 8th passed within three yards of us. ‘Those dreadful-looking 
men must be Afghans,’ said a lady to me, as they slowly and wearily 
marched by. I did not discover they were Englishmen until I saw a short 
clay pipe in the mouth of nearly the last man. My heart bled to see these 
jaded miserable objects, and to think of all they must have suffered since 

ay last, to reduce fine Englishmen to such worn, sun-dried skeletons. 
* Sure, your honour,’ said an Irish serjeant, ‘and it’s the air has been too 
strong for ’em; they was well enough in Delhi amongst the stink, but 
coming out into the fresh country air has been too much for ’em.’ I did not 
argue the point, but thought that the damp nights and hot days, with long 
marches and constant fights, had probably done more harm to the poor fel- 
lows than the ‘ fresh country air.’ ” 

The same day the mutineers attacked Greathed and were tho- 
roughly routed by the worn and wearied soldiers; many of 
whom were borne back wounded to be nursed by the English 
ladies of Agra. 

‘* Ere long the spacious corridors were filled with sick and wounded men. 
Dr. Farquhar requested Mrs. Raikes to preside over the hospital arrange- 
ments. Of her labours, and of those of many ladies who, with her, soothed 
and tended the sufferers, I will say not another word. But, I must describe 
the conduct of the British soldier in the day of sickness and pain. For weeks 
that the ladies watched over their charge, never was a word said by a sol- 
dier which could shock the gentlest car. When all was over, and when 
such of the sick and wounded as recovered were declared convalescent, the 
soldiers, in order, as they expressed it, to show their gratitude for the kind- 
ness of the ladies, modestly asked permission to invite their nurses and all 
the ntry and society of Agra to an entertainment in the beautiful gardens 
of the Taj. There, under the walls of the marble mausoleum, amidst 
flowers and music, these rough veterans, all scarred and mutilated as they 
were, stood up to thank their countrywomen who had clothed, fed, and 
visited them, when they were sick. Every lady in Agra was ready to join 
in this good work, and not one of them but will bear testimony to the deli- 
cacy of feeling and conduct, as well as the hearty gratitude, of these brave 
men.” 4 

: The official position of Mr. Raikes brought him into close rela- 
tions with Mr. Colvin the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, Sir 
Colin Campbell, and other authorities. Of the kindof matter 
this experience furnished, we take a few specimens. 

Mr. Colvin in Council.— * Wednesday, 13th May.—Summoned to Govern- 
ment House to take part in a council of war’ 

** Here I pause to look back to that scene. Mr. Colvin had received re- 
ports from which he was led to suppose, that the mutineers from Meerut, 
after sacking Delhi and committing atrocities there, were marching on Agra. 
I found the Lieutenant-Governor already exposed to that rush of alarm, ad- 
vice, suggestion, expostulation and threat, which went on increasing for 
hearly two months until he was driven broken-hearted into the fort. The 
critic may ask, why did Mr. Colvin allow any man to advise, threaten, or 











expostulate? My answer is, that his position from the first was one of ex- 
treme difficulty ; he did his duty to the best of his ability, and his devotion 
to the public good ended only with his life. To say that he made some mis- 
takes is to say that he was a man. ° ° ° e 

‘One officer rushed in to suggest that we should all retire to the fort, 
another to ask what was to be done at the jail, a third to speak about provi- 
sions, a fourth about the Sepoy regiments in cantonments. Every man was 
anxious to do his best, but to do it in his own way.” 

Foresight of the Indian Authorities, —“ ‘ Mr, Thornhill, Secretary to Go- 
vernment, came with his family to our house to sleep, or rather to pass the 
night, for too many reports and notes came in to allow him much rest. He 
observed to me, that the Sepoys held our forts, treasuries, and arsenals all 
over the country, and that if they rose at once upon us there was no Euro- 
pean force to put them down.” 

Origin of the * difference” between Lord Canning and his Commander 
in-chief.—* Sir Colin gave me the following account of the reported * mis- 
understanding’ between him and the Governor-General, which once caused 
serious publie uneasiness, and resulted in explanations in Parliament. 

“ ¢One sultry evening, not long after Sir Colin’s arrival in Calcutta, 
where he was the guest of Lord and Lady Canning, Sir David Baird re- 
minded him that dinner was just coming on the table. Sir Colin had been 
writing despatches all day, was too tired to make a regular dinner toilette, 
and, taking Sir David by the arm, strolled across to a neighbouring hotel, 
where they took a quiet chop and bottle of claret.’ 

“The next day it was all over Calcutta that Sir Colin had so serious a 
misunderstanding with Lord Canning that he had actually left Government 

ouse, 

The Mahometan population did not come so fully before Mr. 
Cooper as before Mr. eae but the last seems to think that it 
is with them that the great mischief was and is. Both assume 
the fact of a general conspiracy as too true to need any proof, 
caste and cartridges merely furnishing an excuse or a means of 
stimulating the Hindoos. Of their folly—their total want of head 
and judgment—both writers speak strongly. In fact, Mr. Cooper, 
with the Chaplain of the Delhi forces, traces their blindness to the 
immediate finger of Providence. 

DEAN TRENCH ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT." 

Bryonp all question words are the provineet of Richard Chevenix 
Trench. He has written some good poctry; but rather from that 
“turn”? which is experienced by most men of animated mind and 
genial feelings in the earlier period of life, or on occasions of ex- 
citement, than from any real afflatus. His sermons are excellent, 
but to make sermons is the professional duty of a divine. As re- 
gards words, the Dean has the “innatus amor” of ‘the little 
busy bee,” not only improving each shining hour, but every hour, 
storing up words as the bee stores up honey alike from the flower 
and weed—the classic or the drudge. Who would have thought 
that a lecture on words could be handled so popularly and in- 
structively that in a short space of time it should reach an eighth 
edition? Yet such is the fact with the Dean’s little book. The 
yroposal for a new English Dictionary, if carried out, as seems 
ikely, by the Philological Society, will form one of the most 
thorough vocabularies of a language ever published. The critical 
examination of the authorized version of the New Testament before 
us is the best contribution towards a revision of the Testament 
(for the critic avoids all suggestion as to the Bible) that has yet 
appeared. It is not merely that the general ideas of the author 
are reasonable and moderate. His plans for carrying them into 
execution are illustrated with a clearness, a fulness, and a mastery 
over words which could only be attained by a rare genius im- 
moved by the highest cultivation, For Dean Trench is not 
fimited to words in the mere dictionary sense. He passes beyond 
them to the things, the thoughts, the feelings, the state of 
opinion, the modes of life, which words in their full sense and 
meaning reflect. 

It must not be conceived that this book is a proposal for a new 
version of the Testament; it is only a contribution towards what 
the investigating spirit of the times may force upon us, The au- 
thor fully understands all the risks and difficulties attendant 
upon the undertaking ; and but that the danger of leaving thin 
dems seems likely to be become greater than moving, he would 
be well content to do nothing. A large mass of the religious 
community receive the authorized version as an inspired book ; it 
is to them what the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament are 
to the scholar—and rightly, so far as it is accurately translated. 
If a new version is published as by authority, who can tell what 
will be shaken? At present, too, the authorized version may be 
considered the Protestant Bible for this country and America, 
But set forth a new one by authority, and its reception most pro- 
bably would be confined to the Established Church. The Dissent- 
ers in a body, perhaps all the denominations, would have versions 
of their own, and something similar might take place in America, 
To meet these and other evils, Dean Trench suggests a commis- 
sion, when necessary to move publicly, which commission should 
be composed indifferently of Churchmen and Dissenters, (except 
“the so-called Baptists,” who ‘‘demand not a translation of 
Seripture, but an interpretation,”) scholarship being the ground 
of qualification. Even then he would not insert the result of 
their labours in the text, but publish it separately, leaving ‘the 
emendations to ripen gradually in the public mind.” 

Substantially, the present treatise might form a model for such 
a work, the general discussions being put aside, and the prin- 
ciples on which the individual author proceeds being turned 
into an authoritative exposition. Thus, after his introductory 
remarks, Dean Trench considers the language of the Bible, in 

* On the Authorized Version of the New Testament : in connexion with some 
recent proposals for its revision. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean 


of Westminster. Published by Parker and Son. 
+ * Words are man’s province."—Pope. 
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its choice of words and their combination into sentences. 
He then discusses the English renderings in reference to words 
whose meaning has more or less changed since they were 
originally chosen by the translators, or to obsolete words; on 
which by the by his method of proceeding may be doubted. It 
may be right to alter a word whose meaning has changed, because 
it would mislead. With obsolete words there is not the same 
danger. Such are as likely to be understood by the people as the 
“educated”; if not, a simple gloss explains them; they give a 
venerable air to the work. 

Connected with what may be called the principles of transla- 
tion, are the rules to be adopted in recurring words forming a 
class—as proper names, technical terms, weights and measures. 
In this part of the subject our translators have adopted no 
uniform course, and have in several ways, according to the Dean, 
fallen short of precision, and consequently of the perfection which 
he is anxious to atiain. 
dering are of various kinds, but arranged into four classes :—on 
better renderings (in former versions) forsaken or placed in the 

in; errors of Greek Grammar ; questionable renderings of 
words ; on words wholly or partially mistranslated. A defence of 
certain charges “ brought against our version” chiefly by Roman- 
ists and Calvinists, scarcely comes under the head of revision. 

Of course no man professing learning would attempt a work of 
this kind without the usual stock of scholarship. Beyond his 
critical acumen and philological perception of the true meaning 
of words—both in reality gifts of nature, Dr. Trench may not 
shine so remarkably in classical as in English reading. Every 
page of those parts that relate to English expression rather 
than translation contain instances of the author’s wide 
acquaintance with our old literature, especially bearing on his 
actual subject. Here is an example of his reading in a general 
way, when he is tracing the excellence of our version to its 
sources, 

“One of the most effectual means by which our Translators have attained 
their happy felicity in diction, while it must diminish to a certain extent 
their claims to absolute originality, enhances in a far higher degree their 

‘ood sense, moderation, and wisdom. I allude to the extent to which they 

ave availed themselves of the work of those who went before them, and in- 
corporated this work into their own, everywhere building, if possible, on the 
old foundations, and displacing nothing for the mere sake of change. It has 
thus come to pass that our Version, besides having its own felicities, is the 
inheritor of the felicities in language of all the translations which went be- 
fore. Tyndale’s was singularly rich in these, which is the more remarkable, 
as his other writings do not surpass in beauty or charm of language the 
average merit of his contemporaries ; and though much of his work has been 
removed in the successive revisions which our Bible has undergone, very 
much of it still remains: the alterations are for the most part verbal, whil 
the forms and moulds into which he cast the sentences have been to a won- 
derful extent retained by all who succeeded him. And even of his AEs 
very much survives. To him we owe such phrases as ‘turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens,’ ‘the author and finisher of our faith’ ; to him, gene- 
rally, we owe more than to any single labourer in this field—as, indeed, may 
be explained y, though not wholly, from the fact that he was the first 
to thrust in his sickle into this harvest.”’ 

This is an instance of another kind, though derived from an 
equally wide and perhaps a closer examination of old authors. 

** Matt. vi. 25.—‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink.’ This ‘take no thought’ is certainly an inadequate 
translation in our present English of ui) wepiuvare. The words seem to ex- 
clude and to condemn that just forward-looking care which belongs to man, 
and differences him from the beasts which live only in the present; and 
‘most English critics have lamented the inadvertence of our authorized 
version, which, in bidding us ‘ take no thought’ for the necessaries of life, 
oe ay to us what is impracticable in itself, and would be a breach of 

hristian duty even were it possible.’ But there is no ‘inadvertence’ here. 
When our Translation was made, ‘ take no thought’ was a perfectly correct 
rendering of ui) ueptuvare. ‘Thought’ was then constantly used as equi- 
valent to anxiety or solicitous care ; as let witness this passage from Bacon 
* Harris, an alderman in London, was put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anxiety before his business came to an end’; or still better, this from 
one of the Somers Tracts (its date is of the reign of Elizabeth): ‘In five 
hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth. Queen Catherine 
Parr died rather of thought.’ A better example even than either of these is 
that occurring in Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar (‘ take thought and die for 
Cesar’), where ‘to take thought’ is to take a matter so seriously to heart 
that death ensues.” 

In taking an example or two from the proposed verbal im- 
provements, we shall have recourse to well known texts, rather 
than to saponins which indicate the wide and various learning 
of the author. Here is an instance from an oft quoted and some- 
times questioned age. 

** Matt. x. 16.—* Be ye therefore wise as serpents and /arm/ess as doves.’ 
Wiclif, following the Vulgate, had ‘ simple as doves.’ ‘Simple’ our trans- 
lators have dismissed to the margin ; they ought to have kept it in the text, 
as rightly they have done at Rom. xvi. 19. The rendering of d&xépasov by 
* harmless’ here and at Phil. ii. 15, grows out of wrong etymology, as 
ae it were from é and «épas, one who had no horn with which to push 
or otherwise hurt. Thus Bengel, who falls in with this error, glosses here : 
* Sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo.’ But this ‘ without horn’ would be 
axépatos ; while the true derivation of axépatos, it needs hardly be said, is 
from & and xepdévvvur, unmingled, sincere, and thus single, guilelcss, 
simple, without all folds. How much finer the antithesis in this way be- 
comes, ‘ Be ye therefore wise (* prudent’ would be better) as serpents, and 
simple as doves.”’ 

The following is from the defensive section; but it contains a 
suggested improvement, and is an instance of illustration from 
manners and customs. 

** Leaving these passages which involve doctrine, I may just mention one 
other which has no such significance. In this fault may be justly found, 
and has been found, with the words as they stand in our version; while yet 
Lam convinced, though it is impossible to bring this to absolute proof, that 
the incorrectness is with the printers, and not with the translators. al- 
lude to Matt. xxiii. 24. ‘ Which strain ata gnat’ has been often objected 
tothere. Long ago Bishop Lowth complained, ‘The impropriety of the 
preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase.’ I cannot 
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doubt, as I have expressed elsewhere, that we have here a misprint, which 
having been passed over in the first edition of 1611, has held its ground ever 
since; nor yet that our translators intended ‘ which strain owt a gnat and 
swallow a camel’; this being at once intelligible and a correct rendering of 
the original; while our version, as at present it stands, is neither; or only 
intelligible on the supposition, no doubt the supposition of most English 
readers, that ‘ strain at’ means swallow with difficulty, men hardly and 
with effort swallowing the little insect, but gulping down meanwhile, un- 
concerned, the huge animal, _It need searcely be said that this is very far 
from the meaning of the original words, oi div\i{ovres Tov Kwvwra, by 
Meyer rendered well, ‘ percolando removentes muscam’ ; and by the Vul- 
gute also not ill, ‘ excolantes culicem’ ; for which use of divXiTew, as to 
cleanse by passing through a strainer, see Plutarch, Symp. vi. 7.1. It was 
the custom of the more accurate and stricter Jews to strain their wine, vine- 
gar, and other potables, through linen or gauze, lest unawares they should 
drink down some little unclean insect therein, and thus transgress Lev. xi. 
20, 23, 41, 42—just as the Buddhists do now in Ceylon and Hindostan : and 
to this custom of theirs the Lord refers. A recent traveller in North Africa 
writes in an unpublished communication which he has been good enough to 
make to me—‘In a ride from Tangier to Tetuan I observed that a Moorish 
soldier who accompanied me, when he drank, always unfolded the end of his 
turban and placed it over the mouth of his Jota, drinking through the mus- 
lin, to strain out the gnats, whose larvee swarm in the water of that coun- 
try.’ The further fact that our present version rests to so great an extent 
on the three preceding, Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and the Geneva, and that all 
these have ‘ strain ov,’ is additional evidence in confirmation of that about 
which for myself I feel no doubt, namely, that we have here an uncorrected 
error of the press.”’ 

We have intimated one point in which we differ from the au- 
thor as to obsolete words, and we do not agree with him on one or 
two other matters. We think certain words have still some of 
the old force or meaning which he says they have lost—as en- 
deavour, cumbreth ; a few of his grammatical objections may be 
metaphysically sustained, but the text seems sufficient according 
to the “jus et norma loquendi”—English usage. We think 
“throne” in English has a much more limited meaning than in 
Greek ; in fact, the word is never associated even with a bishop’s 


seat, but always with the regal character or capacity. In the 
following case the translators are probably justified, notwith- 


standing Dr. Trench’s arguments; because we doubt whether, 
in the Greck mind, ‘ throne” and “ thrones” might not from 
practical association have the meaning suggested by our version 
—the same idea, for example, as the Speaker’s chair, and the 
Member’s seat or place. 

‘*In other places no doctrine is in danger of being obscured, but still the 
change is uncalled for and injurious. Take, for instance, Rev. iv. 4: ‘And 
round about the throne (Opdvov) were four-and-twenty seats’ (Opdvor). It 
is easy to see the motive of this variation; and yet if the inspired Apostle 
was visited with no misgivings lest the creature should seem to be encroach- 
ing on the dignity of the Creator, and it is clear that he was not,—on the 
contrary, he has, in the most marked manner, brought the throne of God 
and the thrones of the elders together,—certainly the translators need not 
have been more careful than he had been, nor made the elders to sit on 
‘seats,’ and only God on a ‘ throne,’ 

These, however, are matters of opinion. The work beyond all 
question is the most practical and safe which has been published 
on this difficult and delicate question, at the same time that it 
ranks among the ablest. 


BAILEY’S AGF, A SATIRE.* 

A port like the author of Festus, whose reputation rests upon 
the darkly mystical, should never emerge from it into plain day- 
light. ‘ Omne tgnotum pro ee. When we do not catch 
the drift of a piece with a grand subject, or cannot seize the 
meaning of sounding lines that obviously intend profundity, we 
may attribute the deficiency to our want of patience or penetra- 
tion, and let fancy make up for an imperfect apprehension. 

*¢ But in known images of life, I guess 

The labour greater as th’ indulgence less.” 
The poet who undertakes, as Mr. Bailey now does, to expose 
the current events or questions of the day, about which most men 
have heard enough to become pretty familiar with their pros and 
cons, or who denounces the weaknesses, frauds, and vices of so- 
ciety, with which many are familiar by experience or observation, 
cannot put off the reader by mere adumbrations, or satisfy him 
by commonplaces expressed in halting verse with an affectation of 
simplicity. A few deep-seated prejudices may exist in all socie- 
ties of which the age is utterly unconscious; but in the main men 
judge justly enough of their own time—at least as regards 
its more conspicuous persons and characteristics ; they can see the 
force of arguments on one side at all events of well discussed 
questions. To put something like everybody’s thoughts into 
something beneath many people’s language is not satire, even if 
the language is tortured into verse. The great satirist may run 
before his age or rise above it, but the mass of his judgments are 
those of his contemporaries. What the true satirist really does is 
to enforce these foregone conclusions by presenting them pithily, 
vigorously condensed and amplified, tellingly illustrated, and fe- 
licitously expressed, for there isa great if a partial truth in Pope’s 
definition that may extend further than wit. 
* True wit is nature to advantage dress’d; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d; 

Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind.” 

There is no approach to anything like this in The Age, a Col- 
loquial Satire, nor does its author seem to have attempted any 
such excellence. The piece is a versified discussion about some 
of the principal questions, vices, and pretences of the day. As 
may be gathered from the title it is written in the form of dialogue ; 
the seene is ‘‘ Town: an Editor’s Room”; the writer’s interloeu- 
tors are “ Critic, young Author, and mutual (common ?) Friend.” 

* The Age; a Colloquial Satire, By Philip James Bailey, Author of “ Festus.” 
Published by Chapman and Hall, 
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The “author” has a portentous manuscript, which eventually 
leads to an awfully long discussion on poetry ; but at starting, the 
speakers engage in such topics of general conversation as the 
ballot, the late war with Russia, our pretentious _———— of 
virtue, and, the real tyranny of England, as regards other na- 
tions, with, inter alia, the clerical hypocrisy of war and Chris- 
tianity. Not that Mr. Bailey is altogether a peace-at-any-price 
man, for he allows of defensive war; what he objects to is the 
combination of war and Christianity—the idea of a Christian 
soldier ! 

Neither these or any topics of the book are very new; but that 
would be of no moment had they been made to appear as new by 
justness, force, and the freshness of the illustrations. But they 
have nothing of the kind. The —_— have been better treated 
in speeches, pamphlets, leaders, and even conversation, Dryden 
said of Settle, that 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled all was well. 

This seems to have been Mr. Bailey’s process minus the 
‘¢ rattle,” and the blundering kind of ‘‘ melody” Dryden allowed 
to the object of his jealous wrath. The author of Festus has 
jotted down his thoughts as they rose, and apparently without 
taking the slightest care as to their expression, Here and there 
a good, but not a very remarkable, line or couplet may be found. 
We have not met a really poetical passage ; the best scarcely rising 
above the prosaic, the worst sinking into absolute doggrel. These 
lines on modern, compared with ancient travel, are a fair, perhaps 


a favourable specimen; but surely they have no such novelty of 


remark or felicity of language as to justify print by a man who 
is held, by a certain class, to be a great poet. 
** To travel, thus, at one time, meant to go, 

Mostly a-foot, through various lands, to know 

The climates, customs, races, laws, tongues, creeds, 

Of men, their histories and heroic deeds, 

And so forth ; but by steam, hotels, and rails, 

Our travellers now tell very different tales, 

Through many a mile of cutting, bank, and tunnel, 

They simply pass like smoke blown through a funnel.” 

There is a thought in the earlier part of the following passage 
from some talk about the ballot, which, we think, is new. The 
rest we have all met with, and better put: it certainly is not 
poctry ; it even wants heat to be prose run mad, 

** Peers ana electors are the two great powers 
And legal ultimates in this land of ours ; 
The high contracting parties of the state, 
Who balance and direct each other's weight : 
All others may accountable be shown 
Truly to these,—these, legally, to none. 
But, morally responsible ; due note 
Is taken by the nation of each vote ; 
And justly, therefore, in the general sight, 
A vote’s a privileged trust, and not a right, 
Common to every unconvicted wight. 
Were manhood-suffrage law, the mass of men 
Outside the franchise now, would outvote then 
All other ranks, one thousand just to ten : 
Whereby the opinions of all men beside 
In favour of one class were nullified ; 
Make but that suffrage secret, and it would be 
Sox iety upturned, as far as could be. 
Were this so, those reformers of our day, 
Who favour secretly tyrannic sway, 
And hold, with C., that for all social schism 
The cure is a good grinding despotism, 
And that some all o’erbearing will must be a— 
For all diseases politie—panacea, 
Are right. In my view, though not worth defending, 
The vote wants raising rather than extending.” 

on of this kind could be multiplied ad nauseam, and 
technical defects might be illustrated by examples; but it is 
not worth while. Failures scarcely justify elaborate criticism, 
and but for the name of the author of /vstus, 7he Age would have 
been passed without a notice even of this length. 





PHILIP PATERNOSTER,* 

In a religious novel, we require earnestness if we cannot get art. 
No doubt zeal has its evils in fiction as well as in diplomacy. It 
leads to exaggeration and onesidedness—often very gross. The 
Evangelical romancist combines all he can conceive of sly hypo- 
crisy, remorseless ambition, and unscrupulous villany, into Mis 
principal Jesuit, and distributes a fair allowance of ill qualities 
among most of his Romanist personages whether male or female. 
The moderate Churchman or Dissenter who exhibits Tractarians 
in a tale shows little mercy for the personal self-sufficiency, 
priestly assumption, and esthetic formalism of the Tractarian, the 
sad deception to which he has recourse in carrying out his purposes, 
and the sadder social guilt he will blindly incur in obedience to 
“the church.” On the other side, when Romanists or Tracta- 
rians take the field, they have no scruples in showing up the in- 
difference, worldliness, frivolity, and self-seeking, which are as- 
sumed to especially distinguish what is called a ‘ state church” ; 
for the vulgarity, bigotry, religious conceit, and narrowminded- 
ness of the sectarians or extreme Evangelicals, they have no 
mercy whatever. Some of the best scenes of religious fiction are 
satirical exhibitions of these qualities, Still, though zeal may 
lead to grievous exaggeration and unfair onesidedness, it for the 
most part possesses not only religious feeling but a real know- 
ledge of the theological errors it is about to embody in persons 
and display in action. Zeal and knowledge combined also induec 

* Philip Paternoster. A Tractarian Love Story. By an Ex-Pusevite. In two 
volumes. Published by Bentley. ; ’ 








a certain consistency. The Jesuit, or any other professor of the 
black art, may rarely suggest the realities of life; but he has a 
concordance with himself. 

In both these necessary requirements, the ‘‘ Ex-Puseyite” au- 
thor of Philip Paternoster, is greatly to seek. Of his religious 
notions as indicated in his fiction we will say nothing ; for it would 
be difficult to tind any. His ideas of Tractarian principles are of 
the vaguest, not to say of the emptiest ; whether such as they ad- 
vance, or such as are charged upon them. He has observed their 
costume and rather enlarges it; he seems familiar with the ar- 
tistic or theatrical style of decoration in which they delight, for 
he describes it pretty well; he has heard of some of the evils of 
their practices, as confession, and some of the treason of which 
they have been accused; but he does not appear to have com- 
prehended the nature of what is urged against them, or, if he has, 
1e postponed the truth to his ideas of ‘ effect.” 

The want of critical consistency in his persons, consequent upon 
this want of knowledge, is a greater literary evil. He represents 
Philip Paternoster as weak, not wicked ; and anxious, so far as he 
has any motive at all, todo what is right if he knew but how. Yet 
this man, whose kindness and zeal in the discharge of his duty 
wins the hearts of his poor parishioners, who always seems to be 
in search of the truth, and who passes unscathed through a variety 
of temptations, is made to perpetrate inconsistencies from the sil- 
liest to the greatest. On the day of his ordination he has deter- 
mined to fast; and so he does till midnight; when he joins a 
Bacchanalian party (of young divines), grills bones, sings songs, 
and gets drunk The false friend of the tale—as inconsistent as 
Philip, leads the Tractarian priest through all the dissipation of 
London; but Paternoster being reserved for the heroine always 
refrains from ‘vice ”’—in short the author has just the same beau 
ideal of religion and a divine as poor Theodore Hook had, The 
germ of the whole is not very original, being derived from an Anti- 
‘Tractarian novel of some years ago. In that tale, however, the 
betrothed broke off his engagement under the advice of his spi- 
ritual director, intended for Newman, not then an avowed Roman- 
ist; Philip Paternoster when a clergyman makes an offer, and 
the same night runs away from his parish and the lady, scenes in 
London, and Paris filling up the interval till he returns. 

In what then, it may be asked, do the merits of the book con- 
sist ? Its prominent qualities are smart writing and a knack in 
describing * fast”’ or melodramatic scenes with effect. The scenes 
considered in connexion with one another are improbable enough, 
and their subjects are not always pleasing, but there is a — 
of power about them, though in bad taste. The writing is always 
smart, sometimes slashing, at others rather empty, always lively. 
This is a brief specimen, 

‘* Upstairs they went into Philip's bed-room, which was arranged slaply 
¥ 


but sensibly. The dressing-room which was over the study, and shut o 


a door, attracted Herbert’s attention; he observed— 

‘** *T suppose, if we should chance at any time to prolong our conversa- 
tion till midnight, and I should lean to the Extychian heresy, you will 
be able to give me ashake-down in the dressing-room. Have you got a bed 
there’? 

‘** Dressing-room! Oh, no. That’s my oratory.’ 

‘* He opened the door, and displayed the little chamber fitted with all 
the p sashes of prayer. The window had been bricked or boarded up, 
so as to form a lancet, wherein was inserted a transparency of St. Philip, 
who, of course, by virtue of his name, was our hero’s patron saint. A co- 
loured sanctuary-lamp hung suspended from the ceiling, and was to burn 
continually ; whilst the whole place was already fragrant with the fumes 
of incense. There was a miniature altar raised on a foot-pace (the initiated 
alone knew it as a tea-chest,) and a little brazen desk thereon supported 
an illuminated manual of private devotions. The contents of the curate’s 
pocket-communion were also displayed to view there, and the whole sur- 
mounted by a large standard crucifix. The walls were hung with curtains 
of ecclesiastical drapery, and, had it not been for the anti-climax of a 
shower-bath in the corner, the whole thing would have been a gem in its 
way. 

** This was Philip’s ‘oratory.’ 

** Alas, then, for those who, in olden times, had prayed in the wild de- 
sert, or in the lion’s den, or the fiery furnace, or the whale’s belly, unsur- 
rounded by such adjunets of prayer! Why had cruel fate cast the lot of 
Elijah, of Daniel, of St. Peter, in such remote days, ere the decorative art 
of the nineteenth century supplicd them with material to lift their souls to 
God? O what a pretty poor Cestesqu was here on that communion of the 
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creature with the Creator! 
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The Private Journal of the Marquis of Hastings, K.G., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief in India. Edited by his Daughter the Marchioness of 
Bute. In two volumes, 

The Book of the Illustrious Henries, By John Capgrave, Translated from 
the Latin by the Reverend Francis Charles Hingeston, M.A., of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

Health and Disease, their Laws, with Plain Practical Prescriptions for the 
People. By Benjamin Ridge, M.D., F.R.C.S., &e. &c., Author of * A Sys- 
tem of Glossology ; or the additional Means of Diagnosis of Disease to be de- 
rived from Indications and Appearances of the Tongue.” 

Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, Author of “ Select Memoirs of Port 
Royal,” and other Works, Edited by her Relation Christiana C, Hankin, 
The ‘Ancient Poem of Guillaume De Guileville, entitled Le Pelerinage de 
U Homme, compared with the Pilgrim's Progress of John Bunyan, Edited 
from Notes collected by the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal Society of 

Literature. With Illustrations and an Appendix, 

Heatherbrae. A Novel. By Sarah Symonds, Authoress of ‘‘ Emmeline Lati- 
mer.” In three volumes. 

A Friend in Need. A Romance. In three volumes. 

Notes on the Revolt in the North-western Provinces of India. By Charles 
Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, late Civil Commissioner with Sir 
Colin Campbell, Author of “* Notes on the North-western Provinees of India.” 

The Age; a Colloquial Satire, By Philip James Bailey, Author of “ Festus.” 








Marie Therese De Lamourous. A Biography abridged from the French. 
By the ior of “The Heir of Redelyffe.”—The heroine of this little 
book wa “rench lady of the untitled noblesse, who was contemporary 
with many stirring scenes, and witnessed many wonderful changes in 
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society; for she was born in 1754, lived to 1836, and passed safely 
through all the dangers of the Reign of Terror. From childhood Marie 
de Lamourous exhibited a religious vocation, which displayed itself in 
various practical ways; but it was not till she was verging towards 

, that she entered upon her distinguishing career—the reclamation 
and management of fallen women. Her great success in this difficult 
task, led to the establishment of the House of La Miséricorde, at Bour- 


ux, 

The life of Marie was one of patient doing good in whatever form the 
opportunity offered, rather than a career of action; and even when 
something like an event occurred, as in some of the Revolutionary inci- 
dents, and in her interview with the well-known Duke of Bassano, her 
simplicity brought all things to the test of kindness and duty. Hence 
her biography is a minute exhibition of small doings and personal traits, 
that in their aggregation produce a remarkable character, and eventually 
lead to considerable results, In some of her traits the heroine has a re- 
semblance to Huntingdon and his Bank of Faith, though it may be 
doubted whether the “8.8.” (sinner saved) was so ready to dispense 
with carnal comforts as the Frenchwoman. 

** Let us still take care not to deceive ourselves into obtaining, under pre- 
text of necessity, comforts, not exceeding what nature finds sufficient, 
but which God disapproves as superfluities, unbecoming poverty, and which 
might, by the curse attached to them, deprive the house of the ‘ things 
added,’ on which it subsists. Let us then first be poor, and bring down the 
blessing by the spirit of order and economy, permitting ourselves nothing 
that the poor cannot allow themselves. Let us always keep the scales in 
our hands, but without trouble or anxiety. People fancy many things 
needful to form a refuge. What is wanting? This—a house of four 
rooms, one for the oratory, one for the bed-room, a work-room, and dining- 
room, for this same would likewise serve for a kitchen. What more? Food 
for a day—work for a week—six francs in the pocket. That is all that is 
necessary, and no more. With this you may found as many refuges as you 
pon at least, to my mind. I speak according to what I believe has been 

0d’s leading of me.” 

And although a Romanist of a strict school as regards the church, she 
was not submissive under the interference of churchmen. 

** A priest of high rank had found fault with the chant used for the Lita- 
nies sung in La Mis¢ricorde, and told the directoresses that he should send 
them another. a bonne mére desired them to refuse it; and, finding them 

afraid oppose him, said, ‘ Well, I will tell him. I will give him my rea- 
sons politele but should he persist, I shall declare that we will not alter 
our tune, We are mistresses at home, and we must preserve our freedom, 
otherwise, children, you will soon be enslaved. For fear of vexing one, or 
mortifying another, you would be led by the last comer, and each would 
think himself your master, and so step by step, our hymns would be 
changed, our classes destroyed. I will not have it so. Let us have a cha- 
racter of our own, and remember that so had St. Theresa. If you are 
goin mouillées, the first little country curate would turn you round his 
nger.”’ 

Euripides. With an English Commentary, by F. A. Paley, Editor of 

ylus, &e.—This second yolume of the Greck tragic poet sustains the 
character we assigned to the first * for the critical character of the intro- 
ductions and the utility of the notes. The volume contains six tragedies 
—Ion, Helena, Andromache, Electra, Bacchae, and Heeuba. In the 
preface, amid a variety of topies, Mr. Paley puts forward the theory that 
the Greek tragedians did not invent their plots, (which, indeed, no one 
will dispute,) but drew them from the Cyclic poems (which can be only 
ially true). The celebrity and importance of these latter poems, at 
t in Greece, was greater, he holds, than is usually imagined. The 
relation of the later poetry to the Cyclus must of course remain an un- 
settled question. But we cannot doubt the existence of a large quarry of 
mythological tradition, in a rough unhewn state, to which the Attic dra- 
matists may have resorted. 

English Grammar. By UL. Direy and A. Foggo.—Although looking 
like a school book, this ‘‘ English Grammar” is rather a treatise for the 
advanced student or metaphysical inquirer, than fitted for the teaching of 
young pupils; as is indeed the case with many publications that appear 
now-a-days in similar guise. And by this remark we do not merely in- 
tend to designate the “intelligent” in opposition to the dogmatic method 
of teaching; but that new views of the subject are more or less pro- 
pounded, and sometimes in a style which may task the metaphysician, 
mg the rhetorician, or puzzle the schoolboy.” Thus the authors of the 

k before us begin in this wise. 

** Speech is the proper attribute of man, the manifester of the intelligent 
soul which God breathed into him at the beginning; it is the sayer of his 
thoughts and feelings, the interpreter between him and his fellow-creature.”’ 

Style, however, is not the sole feature of the book. Its authors aim 
at recasting grammar in general and English grammar in particular. 
According to Messrs. Direy and Foggo the Interjection is the germ of 
language ; and as a spontaneous utterance, often without volition, it may 
be so termed. But as a grammatical part of speech it is altogether subor- 
dinate, and by some modern grammarians is banished from the class. In 
Messrs. Direy and Foggo’s system, the pronoun comes next, as repre- 
senting the individual man, and then follows the verb, after which stands 
the adjective, article, and noun; though the equally natural and cer- 
tainly more regular order would be to take the noun first, as the name or 
idea of things which must meet the observation of every human being, 
the adjective as designating the qualities of those things, which must 
equally attract attention, and the verb expressing an action or suffering, 
and haying as a word more of abstraction about it than a noun or an ad- 
jective. The scheme of our authors thus far, however, is speculative, and 
chiefly concerns the mere order of the parts of speech. When they class 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions under the head of abbreviations— 
* equivalent to one or more other words,” and arrange them into five di- 
visions, the theory passes from the speculative into the practical. 

We think such a book not adapted for teaching; because children must 
be taught received or established knowledge ; not what is likely to be chal- 
lenged, and rejected by many. Considered as an Essay this volume may 
be recommended to persons who are curious in grammatical questions. 
It brings forward new ideas that may be worth examination, and, which 
is not always the case with books of the class, expresses them with clear- 
ness, while the aim of the whole is to simplify English Grammar. 

The Gentleman and His Horse. By Major T, A. Jenkins.—A system 
of equitation drawn from modern equestrian writers, as Colonel Green- 

and Captain Nolan, with an occasional reference to Xenophon ; 


their directions being increased and tested by the Major's own experience. 
* Spectator for 1857, page 1047. 





The author does not begin with the merest elements, but assuming that 
the tyro can keep his seat when once he gets there, the Major opens 
with “ directions for mounting,” and then proceeds to instructions for 
the various demands upon the horseman that will arise till he gets off 
again. It is a strictly practical treatise, and is accompanied by a com- 
panion addressed to ladies, in which the rules are varied to feminine 
requirements. Both publications are importations from Madras. 

Traits and Stories of Anglo-Indian Life. By Lieut.-Colonel Addison, 
Author of “ Diary of a Judge,” &c.—A collection of tales and sketches 
descriptive of India and the modes of living there, chiefly as they appear 
to a nonacclimatized Englishman. Some of the papers have appeared 
already—we should imagine in periodicals, others are new. A touch of 
melodramatic exaggeration is visible in most of them, whether the sub- 
ject be “‘ thrilling” or funny; but they are readable stories, and not 
devoid of interest—in short, a good book for arailway or any other place 
where the mind wishes easy amusement. 


A Long-Vacation Ramble in Continental Picture-Galleries. By the 
Rev. T. W. Jex Blake, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
&c.—This is a laudable attempt, which might, and not improbably may, 
be supplemented by others, till the whole field shall be reviewed. Mr, 
Blake aims to supply travellers, in a portable and cheap form, with art- 
notes “a little fresher and fuller than the notices in Murray’s Hand- 
books, a little less abstruse than Kiigler;’’ his memoranda Lenten all 
been made last year, and from personal observation on the spot. His 
volume of 224 pages includes the collections at Antwerp, Berlin, Bo- 
logna, Brussels, Dresden, Florence, Frankfort, Ghent, Hesse Cassel, 
Lille, Milan, Munich, Padua, Rome, Venice, and Vienna. With due re- 
gard for authority, the opinions which he gives are his own; they are 
unprejudiced, and generally, we conceive, fair, and efficient for their 
purpose. He is somewhat too summary, however, for accomplishing his 
programme that no works “ might be missed which could be at all worth 
looking at.” This may be inferred from the fact that, at the gallery at 
Lille, containing at least about 750 works, only 10 notices are given ; and 
at other galleries we could point out what we deem decidedly to be omis- 
sions. Nor does he quite adhere to his principle of ‘ omitting all really 
inferior works ’’: this would surely exclude, for instance, a Carlo Dolce, 
of which he can only say that it is “a miserable conception of God the 
Father.” The particulars which he pretty frequently gives of the former 
locality of pictures are also superfluous for his object : and there is some- 
times a want of system apparent in such points as giving the name of 
the same painter now as “‘ Christopher Allori,” now ‘ Cristoforo,”” now 
‘**Bronzino,.” All these points, however minute in themselves, detract 
from the completeness of a work of the kind: but on the whole it is ap- 
provable and useful. 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 16. 

Military Train—To have the rank of Lieutenants—Ensign and Adjt. J. Sweeny ; 
Ensign and Adjt. W. Shackleton ; Ensign and Adjt. W. Thompson ; Ensign J, 
Briggs to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Thornton, dec, 

Royal Artillery—The undermentioned Gent. Cadets to be Lieutenants, viz.— 
R. S. M. Mackenzie, F. G. Gyll, 8. H. Toogood, E, Baring, H. N. Jones, H. Bond, 
A. F. Pieard, T. Burnett, 8. H. Desborough. 

Royal Engineers—The undermentioned Gent. Cadets to be Lieutenants, with 
temporary rank, viz.—W. Innes, R. M. Campbell, H. Tovey, R. N. Buckie, R. 
Athorpe, J. Fellowes, R. H. B. Beaumont, G. Le B. Simmons. 

Infantry—6th Foot—Major W. A. Stratton to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. Barnes, dec.; Capt. H. P. Gore to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Stratton ; Lieut. J. L. O’Mansergh to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gore ; 
Ensign and Adjt. H. Kitchener to have the rank of Lieut; Lieut. W. E. Harness 
has been permitted to retire from the Service by the sale of his commission. 

8th Foot—Lieut. C. B. Brown to be Adjt. vice Ensign Emerson, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only ; the Commission of Lieut. W. E. Whelan as Adjt. to bear date 30th 
April, 1858, in lieu of 22d June, 1858, as previously stated, 

15th Foot—Capt. I . Richmond, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Sche- 
berras, who exchanges ; Ensign A. Heaton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fry, pro. 

16th Foot—B. C. Westby, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Laws, ap- 
pointed to the 35th Foot. 

18th Foot—Lieut. C. J. Coote to be Capt. without purchase, vice Forster, de- 
ceased ; Ensign J. F. Daubeny to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Coote ; C. C. Y¥. 
Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

19th Foot—Ensign A. W. Burton to be Lieut. without purchase; R. G. Traill, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Burton, promoted, 

2lst Foot—To be Lieutenants by purchase—Ensign G. A. Grant, vice Lee, pro- 
moted ; Ensign E. E. D. Boycott, vice Bruce, promoted. 

22d Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign A. D, Gilson, from the 
49th Foot ; Ensign H. E. Harrison, from the 41st Foot. 

23d Foot—The Commission of Ensign R. C. Bacon to bear date 13th July, in lieu 
of 18th July, as previously stated. 

24th Foot—Lieut. H. J, Hitchcock to be Adjt. vice Munnings, promoted, 

34th Foot—The promotion of Ensign B. Shiffner to be Lieut. without purchase, 
to bear date 23d, instead of 22d April. 

44th Foot—Ensign H. G. Matthews has been permitted to retire from the servica 
by the sale of his Commission, 

46th Foot—F. L. Priestley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Marsack, 
promoted in the 24th Foot. 

47th Foot—Ensign F, T. Elwood to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dunne, whose 
promotion by purchase on June 25 has been cancelled. 

5lst Foot—The commission of Ensign G. 8. Robertson, to bear date 26th June, 
1858, instead of 2d July, 1858, as previously stated. 

70th Foot—Lieut. G. R. Greaves, to be Adjutant, vice Scheberras, promoted in 
the 15th Foot; Ensign C. G. 8. Menteath to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Lynch, promoted in the 2d Foot. 

Ti .t Foot—Ensign W. F. V. Harris to be Lieut. without pur. vice Swainson, dec. 

73d Foot—Lieut. R. J. Hereford to be Capt. without purchase, vice Williams, 
deceased. Tobe Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign W. Bayley, vice Caldwell, 
deceased; Ensign T. W. 8. Miles, vice Bayley, whose promotion on the 2]st of 
May has been cancelled; Ensign G. Pinckney, vice Miles, whose promotion on the 
22d June has been cancelled; Ensign A. H. Sharp, vice Hereford, promoted ; 
Ensign H. D. Farringtonto be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pinckney, whose promotion, 
by purchase, on July 2, has been cancelled. y 

75th Foot—Lieut. F. Cornwall, from the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. vice White, 
who exchanges. 

Sith Foot—Lieut. T. White, from the 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cornwall, who 
exchanges. W.F. Wheatley, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Cornwall, prom, 

89th Foot—Major J. L. Philipps to be Lient.-Col. without purchase, vice Skyn- 
ner, dee. ; Capt. E. B. Thorp to be Major, without purchase, vice Philipps; Lieut. 
G. H. Pering to be Capt. without purchase, vice Nixon, dec.; Ensign H. Bishop to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pering. 

98th Foot—Capt. A. Scheberras, from the 15th Foot, to be Capt. vice Richmond, 
who exchanges. 

100th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. Barrett, M.B. to be Surg. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—G. L. Harnette, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Humphreys, promoted. 

Veterinary Medical Department—To be Acting Veterinary Surgs.—E. T. Cheese 
man, Gent.; J. Dulley, Gent. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. B. Tydd, from the 58th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Barrett, appointed to the 100th Foot. To be Assist.-Surgs, 
—Assist.-Surg. T. Liddard, from the Staff; Assist.-Surg. D. Murray, M.D. from the 
Staff. To be Acting Assist.-Surgs.—B. P. M‘Donough, M.D.; R.R. Alderson, Gente 
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Brevet.—Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B. of the service of the East India 
:, to be Lieut-General in the Army. ie 
OF cidermentioned officers, having completed three years actual service in the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to be Colonels in the Army, under the provisions of the 
Royal warrant of the 3d November 1858, viz.—Lieut.-Col. P. P. Faddy, of the Royal 
Artillery; Lieut.-Col. H. D. Harness, of the Royal Engineers; Lieut.-Col. C. E. 
Law, of the 66th Foot, having completed three year’s actual service in the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the Army, under the Koyal warrant of Oct. 
6, 1854; Quartermaster A. Crabtree, on athe 3d Light Dragoons, to be Captain 
in the Army, the rank being honorary only. 
yo eppeintment of Lieut.-Col. R. Sanders, C.B. from half-pay 
19th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of a Dépdt Battalion, as stated in the Gazette of the 
23d October 1857, has been cancelled. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 20. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Colonel T, H, Franks, C.B, 10th Foot, to be Major-General in 
the Army. : : 

To be Colonel in the Army—Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonnell, C.B. Rifle Brigade. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Major A. Scudamore, Mth Light Drags. ; Brevet- 
Majors W. C. Mollan, 75th Foot; J. R. Anderson, C.B. Royal Artillery ; Major R, 
G. A. Luard, half-pay, Unattached ; Brevet-Majors L. Nicholson, Royal Engineers ; 
F. C. Maude, Royal Artillery ; L. P. Bouyerie, 78th Foot. 

To be Majors—Captains J. R. J. Coles, 9th Light Drags.; S. F. C. Annesley, 10th 
Foot; J. R. Gibbon, Royal Artillery ; H. R. Norman, 10th Foot; C. P. Johnson, 9th 
Light Drags. ; M. G. Best, 34th Foot; F. D. Middleton, 29th Foot; K. R, Maitland, 
79th Foot ; A. Mackenzie, 78th Foot; J. E. Thring, Royal Artillery; S. M. Haw- 
kins, 97th Foot; F, H. Atherley, Rifle Brigade ; A. C. M*Barnet, 79th Foot; A. R. 
Harenc, 97th Foot; H. E. Bale, 34th Foot; W.G. A. Middleton, 93d Foot; H.?P. 
Vance, 38th Foot ; J.C. Jervoise, 23d Foot; F. W. Burroughs, 93d Foot; G. Ben- 
nett, 20th Foot; W. H. Seymour, 2d Drag. Guards ; Hon, C. J. Addington, 38th 
Foot; H. H. Stevenson, 79th Foot; J. Duff, 23d Foot; J. Drysdale, 42d Foot; J. 
H, Wade, 90th Foot; R. C. Stewart, 35th Foot; W. D. 8. Dickins, 20th Foot; R. 
H. Magenis, 90th Foot; W.H. Slade, 5th Light Dragoons; H. R. L. Newdigate, 
Rifle Brigade ; H. L. Talbot, Royal Artillery; H. Wilmot, Rifle Brigade; ©. 8. 
Hutchinson, 24 Dragoon Guards ; W. H,. Goodenough, Royal Artillery; Hon. J. de 
Mf T. W. Fiennes, 7th Light Drags. ; H. Buck, 53d Foot; H. T. Macpherson, 78th 

‘ot. 

To be Colonel in the Army—Lieut.-Col. H. Tombs, C.B. Bengal Artillery. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels— Majors G. 8. Cotter, Madras Artillery; H. A. Carle- 
ton, Bengal Artillery; A. I. Wilde, Madras Native Infantry; H. Daly, C.B. Bom- 
bay European Fusiliers; A. Taylor, Bengal Engineers; J. Brasyer, C.B. Unatt. 
Bengal Army. 

To be Majors—Capts. J. Hood, Bengal Native Infantry; J. Gordon, 6th Bengal 
Native Infantry; A. Hume, Bengal European Fusiliers ; G. Moir, Bengal Artillery ; 
E. Cunliffe, Bengal European Fusiliers; 'T. Raikes, Madras European Fusiliers; 8. 
J. Browne, Bengal Native Infantry; W. A. Mackinnon, Bengal Artillery; R. L. 
Thompson, 10th Bengal Native Infantry; J. B. Spurgin, Ist Madras European Fu- 
siliers ; H. Forbes, Bengal Native Cavalry ; C. J.S.Gough, Bengal Native Cavalry ; 
A. B. Johnson, Bengal Native Infantry ; A. Pearson, Bengal Artillery. 

Hospital Staff——The appointment of Assist.-Surg. B. Tydd, from the 58th Foot, 
to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, to bear date 16th July 1858, instead of 16th 
May 1858, as previously. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 23. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. C. R. Egerton, Dépdt Battalion, having completed three 
years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the 
Army, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Major J. B. Wheatstone, retired 
full-pay 8th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only, 

The undermentioned promotion to take place in the East India Company’s Army 
consequent on the death of Major-Gen, N. Penny, C.B. Bengal Infantry—Col. 
R. J.H. Birch, C.B. Bengal Infantry, to be Major-Gen. 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company's Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows—To be Major-Generals—Cols, 
J. B. Bellasis, Bombay Infantry; J. Allardyce, Madras Infantry; G. B. Michell, 
Bengal Infantry. To be Colonel—Lieut.-Col. T. Plumbe, Bengal Infantry. To be 
Lieutenants-Colonels—Majors W. J. Morris, Bombay Infantry; J. D. Leckie, 
Bombay Infantry; KR. Smyth, Bengal Artillery; W.L. Walker, Madras Cavalry ; 
C, Swinton, Bengal Infantry; J. Mann, Madras Infantry. To be Majors—Capts. 
J. Chilcott, Bengal Infantry ; F. Fanning, Bombay Infantry. 

Hospital Staf—Surg. A. Croker, from the Ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, vice Woodroffe, appointed to the Ist Foot. To be Assist.-Surgs. to the 
Forces—J. A. Lamb, Gent. vice Curran, appointed to the 73d Foot; W. White, 
Gent. vice John, appointed to the 29th Foot; ahon, Gent. vice Davis, ap- 
pointed to the 57th Foot; R. B, Carson, M.B. vice Cuppage, appointed to the 17th 
Foot; W. L. Baker, Gent. vice Atkinson, appointed to the 5th Light Drags. ; G. H. 
Harris, Gent. vice Sly, appointed to the 16th Foot ; H. W. Delvin, Gent. vice Spen- 
cer, appointed to the 18th Foot; H. M. Macbeth, Gent. vice Berkeley, appointed to 
the 23d Foot; T. M. O’Brien, Gent. vice Knaggs, appointed to the 59th Foot; H. 
Scott, Gent. vice O'Grady, appointed to the lst Foot; J. H. H. Tothill, Gent. vice 
Maclean, appointed to 6th Foot. To be Acting Assist.-Surg.—A. Bowden, Gent. 
J. B. Jardine, Gent. : 

(The remainder of the Military Gazette of July 23 is postponed till next week.} 























Che any. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 20. 

Apmirarty, July 14.—Corps of Royal Marines—Capt. and Brevet-Major W. H. 
March to be Lieut.-Col. vice Elliot, retired onfull-pay; First Lieut. and Adjt. A. 
Ellis to be Capt. vice March, promoted; Second Lieut. W. Stirling, to be First 
Lieut. vice Ellis, promoted. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 23. 
Apminatty, ‘July 14.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet A, E, Otter to be 


Second Lieutenant, 
== — -—~—___.._ 4 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 20. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Purrock, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, timber-merchant—Josern 
Cox, William Street, Camden Road, Holloway, berlin-wool-dealer—Samvuet Crab- 
TREE, Vine Street, York Road, Lambeth, builder—Wim.uaM Haey, Leeds, hatter— 
Evizanetu Berry, Birkenhead, hotel-keeper—Micuar. Ross, Manchester, boot- 
manufacturer—Taomas GARsiIpE, Ashton-under-Lyne, victualler. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Ganrpxer, Glasgow, cow-feeder—CunnincuaM, Ayr, dyer 
—Witsnerr, Edinburgh, floor-cloth-manufacturer—Inxvixe, Dundee, printer— 
Ranvatt, Inverarity, tailor. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 23. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Lyaut, Chelsea, dealer in malt and hops—Jonn Warr, 
Loughborough, miller—Lewis Zucker, Oxford Street, jeweller—WiLL1AM Pearson, 
East Berghoit, Suffolk, market-gardener—Joun Hvcues and Tuomas Dynex STEEL, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, engineers—Joun Braprorp, Altrincham, Chester, road- 
contractor—Serru Gray, Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Taomas Bot- 
ton, Dane’s Inn, Strand, bookseller—Grirrirn Tnomas, builder, Montpellier Street, 
Walworth—Bernsamin Parker, Millwall, merchant—Joun West, Plymouth, iron- 
monger—Joun Exrswortn, Hull, naptha-manufacturer—Ricyarp Jones, Dolgelly, 
Merionethshire, ship-owner. rhe 

Scotch Sequestratious.—M‘Fariaxr, Glasgow, sewed muslin-manufacturer— 
Harker, | Bowling, near Dumbarton, railway-contractor—Craic, Dunfermline, 
writer—Bnrisvane, Glasgow, cowfeeder—Brown, Coatbridge, slater-—MACvoNALD, 
and Hau, Glasgow, manufacturers. ; 





PRICES CURRENT, — 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















| Saturd Monday. | Tuesday Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
eee enna } 
SperCentConsols ..,.....00. ae 952 958 953 | 953 
Ditto for Account ... | 953 954 958 958 | 955 
3 per Cents Reduced , 953 | 96s | 96) 964 | 964 
New 3 per Cents ... 96 | t | 968 96, | 964 
Long Annuities a i rt. i © aioe 
Annuities 1985 ........... a 1) 184 wan 5 18 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent ... | goa} ) 5 6 


India Stock, 10) per Cent 
Exchequer hills, 2d. per diem. 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 oe 
India Bond 








nds, 4 per Cent...--.-....... — —- 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 





















(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ooo Sp. Ct —_ Premed cccccccsccessees 4i p.ct. _ 
Belgian . “ja— —- Mexican .. a 19 
Ditto 2h —_— Peruvian . by 
Brazilian .. it = 1033 Portuguese 185: 453 
Buenos Ayr tt — 804 ussian 113 
Chilian .... t— 1044 Sardinian . 9 
Danish . bt = 104} Spanish . 434 
a -— Ditto New Deferred 27 
2 — 65} Ditto P. 8 
Ditto .. = 1024 Turkish .... ® 
PreReA cccccocecece 3- 68f. 25c. | Venezuela . ay 





} 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation durirg the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— Baxxs— 
















































Bristol and Exeter,....... eoeees ref Australasian .......+.sceseeeeee 87 
Caledonian... . 78 . 534 
Chester and I ° 394 —— 
Eastern Countic | 62 28h 
Edinburgh and | 634 “ on 20 
Glasgow and South- Wester ; — Fngl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 18 
Great Northern 102 LONGOD 606 cceceesceeveeeeenenes i—_ 
Great South. and V 1034 London and County ......++«+++ 293 
Great Western uel 45 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia! 20 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ‘ 91 London Joint Stock.......+++ or | 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... ‘| 87 London and Westminster + 49 
London, Brighton,& South Co t) 1094 National Bank .......++.- /|(“€ 
London and Blackwall ......... } 6 National Provincial . ° 77 
London and North-Western....) 92 New South Wales... .| -—— 
London and South-Western,...} 95 Oriental ...cceeeeeeee ° 7: 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 36 Provincial of Ireland. ° 62 
Midland . 923 South Australia...... . 3 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— Union of Australia .. | 53, 
North British. ........s.eeees0+ | 50 Union of London... -| 233 
North-Eastern—Berwick. | 91) Wetter .cccccccceccccecoses “ -_- 
North-Eastern—York ........++| 723 Western Bank of London....... 294 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 28 Docxs— . 
Scottish Central .. ° eee 109} East and West India .......++++ 122 
Scottish Midland.. 83 London ...660000+s eee 1047 
South-Eastern and € oes 65 St. Katherine «| oe 
Eastern of France..... “| —— TE takndheasscass : ‘| 984 
East Indian ........+++. eee 1024 MiscELLaNngous— 
Geelong and Melbourne | 17 Australian Agricultural .......+ | 29} 
Grand Trunk of Canada .,.... Bea British American Land... ° —_ 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 204 Canada ...ccccccccceene _ 
Great Western of Canada , | 173 Crystal Palace ... hh 
Paris and Lyons ...... eoccees | 304 Electric Telegraph 110 
Mixrs— General Steam.. 25 
Australian ....cccccceeneee ooel — National Discount. 4 
Brazilian Imperial .. ° -— London Discount .....6++e++8+ es 4 
Ditto St. John del Kh . . _ Peninsular and Oriental Steam.) 78 
Cobre Copper......++ ° -_— Royal Mail Steam,.....-c0e06+ 60 





Rhymney Iron,.... -— South Australian ......-.seeees _— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2lst day of July 1855 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

















Notes issued ...cceecceeesee ee £30, 992,595 Government Debt......+0++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 16,517,595 
Silver Bullion, ....cccceecevee - 
£30,992,595 £30,992,605 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital....++.+++ 000 Government Securities (inclu- 

SS ESL 6,808 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,587,476 
Public Deposits* 808,845 Other Securities. .........«5. « 15,499,255 
Other Deposits .......... oe 1,905 Notes .....eeseees ++ 10,386,965 
Seven Days and other Bills... 798,480 Gold and Silver Coin ,....... e 695,342 

£37 169,038 £37 169,038 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


BULLION Per oz. METALS a Per ton. 
. . ; . , Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0,.. 0 0 0 
3 ' 
Poreign Gold in Bare, Standard. £317 © | 1c Welsh Bars.... 615 @.. 110 © 
Mexican Dollars .....+.ees++0+ - ©0090 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 13 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.,21 0 6 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 23. 
&. 






s 8 ey j i 
Wheat,R.0O. Oto 0 WORE ceocee 49 to 50 | } Indian Corn. 34to 36 
NS asend o— 0 Foreign,R. 39— | Oats, Feed.. 26—26 





Red, New. 40— 43 White F. 54— 56 Fine .... 30—31 
Fine ...... 43—45 Rye ...... Poland .., 27—29 
White Old 0— 0 | Barley Fine .... 30—31 


Potato.... 20—31 


Fine ..... . Oo— 0 Malting .. 0— 0 
Fine..., 32-33 


New...... 47—48 Malt, Ord... 55—60/! Harrow... 43—49 





WEEKLY AVERAGE | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 





For the Week ending July 17. | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 45s. 3d, | Rye ...... - 308. Sd, | Wheat.... 438. 9d, | Rye 30s. lid, 

: 4 Beans......43 3 . © | Beanms......42 7 

5 Peas.......44 5 2 Peas....... 43 6 
















FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made ....-.++0++ per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 1és. Od. per doz. 
Seconds ... 36 — 39 Carlow, 51. 2s. to 5/. 6s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .....+.««. 
Norfolk and Stockton 31 — 33 Cheese 
American ....... per barrel 22 — 25 Derby, pale ...... 
Canadian .....csecescevees 2 Hams, York .....-.6ecsccseneees 74 


3; _ 
Bread, 5)d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 7s. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann LeaDENmMALL.* CATTLE MARKET." 
‘ a. sd sd sd 


Meas or Carrie at tea 
CaTTLe-MARKET 











5 a ‘. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 6to4 0 .... 3 S8to4 BtoS O Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 4 ws. @ Om 4 BS O Beasts., 4,002 ..... 1,210 
Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 4 40—-46-—5 0 Sheep ..23,900 , . 11,340 
Pork... 3 O—3 8—4@ @ .. 3 4—3 B—4 O | Calves... 742..... F7 
Lamb, 4 O—4 8—5 @ woe 5 —5 &8—6 2! Pigs... 360 ..... 250 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | WOOL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 58s. to 68s. | Down Tegs ..... eeecee per lb. l4jd.to 154d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 | Half-bred Wethers i3 =— M 
Bussex ditto.......++++ -- 52 — 62 | Leicester Fleeces .. ° — 1 
Farnham ditto o— 06 Combing SkinS ... 65666-00048 2— 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. Wuitecuaret. CUMBERLAND, 





Hay, Good ....++++0 75s. to 80s. to 906.. 86s.to 92s. 
Inferior . - & — o= 6 70 — 80 
New oe CF = 7 — 60 70 — 80 

Clover......- oe 08 — 90 — 106 98 — 105 

Wheat Straw........ a= 30 06 «(382 3a = 38 








GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 8d.to 5s. 6d. 
1 2 0 ” 









Congou, fine ...sseeeees 8 =—2 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 6-—-lh 0 
Pekoe, flowery ......++. 300-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 5 — © 8% 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 41 0 — 42 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. Od. to 51s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.49 6 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 54s. Od. to 74+. Od. TOWN ..cccceceees so 0 > 00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina 20s. Od. to 24s. Od, | Rape Oil, English refined 47 0 — 47 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 25s. 4d. srown... .. 45 0 —4e 0 
West India Molasses .... 12s, 6d. to 17s. Od. | Linseed Oil........ 9-00 
POTATOES | Cocoa-nut Oil......+ o— 3 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0Os.to Os. | Palm Oil .....000-scesees Oo—38 6 
a Shaws...... o=— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton o~ 00 

York Regents » O— 0 Coals, Hetton o....+. coven]? 6 — 0 O 
Scotch 5 cescesevercsecsesse O m= O TOCE ccevee oo—o00 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 24, 1858. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
REDUCED PRICES.  Titiens, Alboni, and Picco- 
lomini; Belletti, Beneventano, Vialetti, Rossi, Aldighieri, 
and Giuglini. Divertissement—Madlle. Boschetti. 
Performances will be continued during the weck. 
On Tussvay, Jviy 27, Faiwar, Jvcy 30, 
Tuvarspar, ,, 29, Sarvgpay ,, 31. 





On Trespay, Jury 27, 
IL TROVATORE. 


Leonora, Malle. Titiens; Azucena, Mad. Alboni; Manrico, 
And a DIVERTISSEMENT, with Mdlie. 





Pitt Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Boxes, from 10s. 64, to 31. 3s. ; Pit, 
3s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d. ; and Gallery, 2s. May be had 
at the Box-office, at the Theatre. 


Rovat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 





GARDEN, NEW THEATRE. 
Torspay NEXT, Jury 27,will be performed, Auber's Opera, 
FRA DIAVOLO. 
DON GIOVANNI—The nobility, gentry, subscribers, and 
the public, are most respectfully informed that Mozart's 


Opera 
, DON GIOVANNI 
will be produced on Tuunspay next, Jury 29, instead of 
Tvsspay Jviy 27, as announced. All tickets purchased for 
‘Tuxspay will be exchanged for others on Tuvarspay. 
Donna Anna, Mad. Grisi; Zerlina, Mad. Bosio; Elvira, 
Malle. Marai ; Don Giovanni, Sig. Mario, (his first appear- 
ance in that character); Leporello, Sig. Ronconi, (his first 
appearance in that character); Masetto, Sig. Polonini; Il 
Commendatore, Sig. Tagliafico; Don Ottavio, Sig. Tam- 
berlik. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The alterations in the music, by M. Alary. The Minuct in 
the Ist act will be danced by Mdlle. Zena and M. Desplaces. 

The Opera on each evening commences at Half- past Fight 

Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. éd., 7s., and 
5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d.; Second Tier Boxes, 2/. 12s. 6d 


BesiNeHaM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1,2, AND 3, 1858. 








PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME CLARA NOVELL( 
MADEMOISELLE Ds adalateeaes BA'LFE, 


MADAME ‘CASTE LLAN. 
MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS —e 


MADAME VIARDOT GARCTA. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MK. MONTEM SMITH, MR. WEISs, 


AND AND 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. + SIGNOR BELLETTL. 
Oncantst, MR. STIMPSON, 
CONDUCTOR. ...04+ +»>MR. COSTA. 








OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

JESDAY MORNING. 
MENDELSSONN. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 










BLI... OSTA. 
G. 
MESSIAH Hawpe.. 
y, 3 NING. 
JUDITH..... A New Oratorio)..... Henry Last. 
LAUDA SION «2.6 ccceeeeeeeeee ese MENDELSSOUN. 





SERVICE IN C Beeritoven. 
TUESDAY EVENING—A Miuscettanrovs Concert. 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE... (Siege of Corinth)... Rossin1. 

ACIS AND GALATEA (With Addi 
tional ee by Costa)... Hanxper 





OVERTURE ....( Der Freyschutz).. Werner. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPEnAS, &e. 
OVERTURE...... (Fra Diavolo).... Avner. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Miscectannovs Concert. 
COMPRISING 





SYMPHONY . «+s Mozanr. 
CANTATA. Si +» MENDELSSOmN. 
OVERTURE.... Gedlbowee Tell)... Mosstn1. 


SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 

OVERTURE ........ (Zampa)...... Herowp. 
THURSDAY EVENING—A Miscettangovs Concert. 
COMPRISING 

THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY (Jn A 

Miner) o2scrcccsccsccecscccccccecese MEN DELSSOmN. 
SERENATA (Composed for the occa- 

sion of the Marriage of the Princess 


Royal) 
OVERTURE (Alchymist).... 
SELEC TIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 
OVERTURE...... Buryanthe)..... Werner. 
FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 





Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Perform- 
ances may have them forwarded by post; or may obtain 
them on or after the 26th July, (with any other information 

red,) on application to Mr. Henry Howett, Secretary to 
the Committee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 








w ILL r LOSE 2 SATU RDAY NEXT THE 3isr 
r . 7 

OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN W ATE R 
COLOURS.-—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EX 
HIBITION 5, Pall Mall East (close to Trafalgar Square, 
Open from Nine till Dusk. Admittance ls. atalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

[THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS WILL C te their TWENTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Sarvunpay xexr, the 
3st inst. Now open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. 
James’s Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk. Admission 1s. ; 

Season-ticket, 5s. 














JAMES FAKEY, Seeretary. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—GREAT FEAT 
WD OF MEMORY. Mr. ABEL MATTHEWS will recite 
throughout from memory alone, the Twelve Books of 
MILTON'S “ PARADISE LOST,”—comprising 10,565 Lines, 
To commence on Tvespay EWENING , the 27th Jriy, at 
8 o'clock —_ ly, and to be continued weekly. 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved.) 5s. ; Area and Galle ries, 
2s. 6d.; Unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to be had at 
Mrrenetc’s Library, Old Bona Street; and at St. Martin's 
Mall, Long Acre. 


“J ‘a rh Ab, wae Fl 
JILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shef- 
field Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish- 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Man- 
telpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselie rs, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
hangings, &e. with Lists of Prices, and rach - the Sixteen 
—_ Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W. 
Newman Street; and 4,5, and 6, Samu ece, 
Established 1820. 














ry > > 
HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 
Oatlands Park, Weybridge, will be ready for the recep- 
tion of Noblemen, Gentlemen and Families, on Monpay, 
Jviy 26th. Formerly the princely Residence of the Duke 
of York, it is beautifully situated on high land, with gravelly 
subsoil, a mile from the Weybridge Station of the South 
Western Railway at an hour's distance from Waterloo 
Bridge. 

The peculiar salubrity of the spot is well known: and the 
Grotto, constructed by the Duke of Newcastle at an ex- 
pense of 40,000l. is within the grounds. Applications for 
Suites of Rooms, or for Single Apartments, to be made to 
the Secretary, No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings; or to the 
Manager at the Hotel. 


1" . r <r 7D ot my 
NOBtHE SRN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
> shed in 1836 

CAPITAL, 1,259, 7607, 
Amount of Invested Funds on 3lst Jan. 1858, 
386,062/. 3s. 5c. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Faxrst Bavct, M.P. 
Director of the National Provincial Bank of England. 
Gronce G. AnpEeRson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 
33, Mark Lane. 
Tuomas Newman Fanavnar, Esq. of Messrs. Johnston, 
Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Street 
Duncan JAMEs Kay, E isq. Of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co. 
37, Threadneedle t. 
Sir Cuanites R. M‘Gricor, Bart. 17, Charles Street, St. 
James's Square. 
Wittiam Mitcer, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St. 
Petersburg; 135, Piccadilly. 
Witt Wesreartn, Esq. of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, and 
Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Street. 
Secretary—A. P. Prercuer. 
~Secretary—Eowanp Feens. 
PROGRESS OF THE COME ANY DURING THE 
PAST THRKE YEARS. 


1856. 1857 
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EMIUMS., 
tEMIUMS,: 7 
FOREIG N “IN SURANCES, 
Special ADVANTAGES 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every 
part of the world distant more than 33 degrees from thc 
Equator. 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad practically surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 
usual advantages as regards rates of Premium and Condi 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 
effecting their own and correspondents’ [Insurances 

AGENCIES 

The Directors are open to receive applications for places 

in which the ) Company 1 is not already represented 


SLER’S C RYST AL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 4/. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortm of Glass Lus- 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert & ices, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the newest 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—44, Oxford Street. Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


he , ‘ ry . 
ie DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servs every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 

r r Ty 

i EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 diferent articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Son, 
Kedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and In li 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, t 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneroxp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


reepa r ’ son 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
4 MENTS are thus divided —-NUMBER 114 REGENT 
STKEET, is their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle- 

men’s Evening and Morning Press; >, CMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, f 

Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofe 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER 142 is their 
new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles ; 
and NUMBER 144 contains their other new De partment for 
Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and 
economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have secured wide 

spread confidence. The Wholesale Warerooms are at the 
rear of the gent Street Premises, viz. 29, 50,31, and 41, 
WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot is at 21 and 22 
CORNHILL; and the addresses of the various Agents are 
duly advertised in the journals of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


+ ope , ry > ‘ 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing.Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allayi i 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the p 
ing sensation attending restored elastic ity of the skin. 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discol suration, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” are 
on the pper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS” in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


1 > . ° 
ppAle-pY f, &e.—248, High Holborn, 

opposite Day and Martin's. Arex. Ross has re 
moved to this address in order to have more accommodation 
for the use and sale of his HAIR-DYE, which produces per 
fect colours with little trouble of application. Sold at 
3s. 6d., 58. Gd., and 10s, 6d.; sent free in blank wrappers for 
fifty-four stamps. Avex. Ross's HAIR DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, rem ves superfur tous h air from the face or 
hands without injury to the skin.—3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 
10s 6d.; free in blank wrappers "fo wv fifty stamps. A. R.’s 
CURLING FLUID saves the trouble si url-papers 
or irons, for immediately it is used ti r gentlemen's 
hair, a beautiful curl is obtained. Sent in? lan k weappers 
same prices as the Dye. A. i.'s WIGS, 17. los 
























































































Qre JTTISWOODE and Co. PRINTERS, 
‘ New Street Square, London, beg to announce that for 
the convenience of Members of Parliament, Parliamentary 
Agents, Solicitors, and others, they have established a 
WEST-END OFFICE at 9, Parliame ont Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 





)PPS’S COCOA.—Eprrs, Homeopathic 

4 Chemist, 170, Piccadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 
Rloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad Street, City ; Manufactory, 
398, Fuston Road. One pound and haif- pound packets 
only, ls. 6d. and 9d. Each packet is labelled as above. Sold 
by the principal grocers. 


Minx. AGE TROUSSEAUX and IN- 
DIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
it an inspection of their extensive and 
, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and dur: wilit of material for which their house has 
been n 4 sa upwards of sixty years.—ll, WIGMORE 
STRE ET, 

















r.D , » Toc 
Ae RM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S 

TOILET VINEGAR is now a perfect luxury, as an 
adjunct to the daily bath or ablutions ; a refreshing perfume 
for the handkerchief, and a disinfectant for apartments and 
sick rooms. It is quite unrivalled. Price 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
yall Perfumers and Chemists.—E. Rimmet, Per- 
sumer, 96, Strand, and Crystal Palace N.B.—Rim™ew’s 
Toiret Vinecan is the only ge nuine. Beware of imitations. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in ite 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be haa, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the l ips, be- 
ing sent to Sg 
LITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
{LAST ic STOCKIN YGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for YARTCOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WE \K. 
NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like —~ ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 
JOHN wi HITE MANUF ACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 












In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham 
College, Christ’s Hospital. St. Paul's, Merchant 
Taylors’, City of London Se ~a Greenwich Hospi- 
tal School, eee Acadet pens 

ELILLE’S NE W- ‘GRADUATED 
c ov RSE: 
The Beginner’s Own French Book, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 
Réppertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modéles de Poésie. 
w HITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


This day, in 1 vol, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


toe CONFESSIONS of a C ATHOLIC 

















PRIE: 
CONTEN rs: 
1. My Youth. 7. Mathilde, 
2. The Priesthood, 8. The Struggle. 





3. The Dict 9. The Voyage. 


1. The War. 10. My Return. 
5. The Flight. 11. Illness. 
6. Paris. 12. The Great Question, 


Concluding Chapter. By the Editor. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





Just published, it in royal 8vo. price 10s, 6d, half-bound, 


YAPGRAVE’S BOOK of the ILLUS- 

J TRIOUS HENRIES, now first translated from 
the original Latin by the Rev. Francis C, Hiversron, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. With an Engraving 
of the Ancient Seal of the Hermit Friars of St. Augus- 
tine of Lynn 1 Historical Introduction and Appen- 
ranslator ; and an Index. 

«” This work is a translation of the Latin work, 
just published under the superintendence of the 
Master of the Rolls, and forming a part of the series 
of ** Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages.” 

London: LoncmMan, Brown, and Co. 





Just published, price 1s. ; post free for 1: 3 stamps, _ 
YHE SCIENCE OF LIFE ; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 

Practi Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician, 

London: Suerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row 
Many, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all 1 Booksellers, 


G UIDE-BOOKS for TOURISTS.— 
I Published by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, $.W. 


1. 
PARIS, 

A New and Revised Edition of STANFORD'S PA- 
RIS GUIDE, containing instructions on Routes, Io- 
tels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Re- 
gulations, Tables of French Money and Measures, a 
short History of Paris, its Government, Public Build- 
ings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of 
Public Anmusement, Environs ‘of Paris, &c. with Plans 
of Paris, its Environs, and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d, 


Cc i AN NEL ‘ISLANDS. 

A New Guide to Sars sey, Guernsey, Sark, Hern, Je- 
the u, pe! Alderney, with Notes on their History, Geo- 
logy, Clit », Agriculture, Laws, &c. with a General 
Map. Price 3s. 6d, 


It. 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
ALES 
A Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales, 
with their History, Architecture, and Traditions; no- 
tices of their eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Monumeats 
of their Illustrious Dead ; with short Notes of the Ob- 




















jects of Interest in each Cathedral City. By Rev. 


Mackenzizr Watcorr, M.A. Price 3s. 
London : Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing ‘Cross, S.W. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION. 


\ 


to the l4th year of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

MARKHAMWM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gs auls to the Death of Louis 
Philippe. 58th Edition, Wood-cuts. L2mo, 6s. 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius to the present Time, 12¢h 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL, during a Visit 
to her Uncle in England, containing a variety of in- 
teresting and instructive information, 7th ZLdition, 





The following are now ready. 


ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, from the First Invasion by the Rom: a 
U8th 


12mo. 73. 6d, 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Lady Cauicorr. 18th Edition. 


Wood-cuts. 18mo. 2s. 67. 

CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN, selected from the History of England. 
Edition, Wood-cuts. l6mo. 2s. 62. 


CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE 
GRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, 4th Edition, 


ls. 6a. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE 
SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or the First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy Expls sined by the Toys and Sports 
of Youth. By Dr. Panis, 8th Edition, Wood-cuts. 
Post Svo. 9s, 

ZESOP’S FABLES. 
chiefly from original sources 
M.A. 26th Thousand, with 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHME- 
TIC. For Young Persons and Private Instruction, 
2d Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF 


15th 


GEO- 


24mo. 


A New Version, 
By Rev. Tnos. James, 
100 Wood-cuts. Dost 


METRY, as Used at the Royal Hospits al Schools, 
Greenwich. 5th Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
ALGEBRA. 5th Edition, 18mo. 1s, 6d, 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, with Anecdotes of the Sagacity and In- 
stinct of Animals. A Reading Book for Youth. 97h 
Edition, 12mo, 6s. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
LIFE. Extracted from the Scriptures. By A Lady. 
2d Edition. l6mo. 1s, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


\ APS FOR TOURISTS, 
i PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 








Cuarine Cross, 8.W. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 

ENGLAND AND WALES:—Road and Railway 
Travelling Map, on a scale of 12 miles to an inch, 
in case. Price 8s. 6d, 

ENGLAND AND WALES:—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s Pocket Geological Map, recommended to Rail- 
way Travellers, in case, 7s. 

ENGLAND AND WALES :—Pocket Railway Map, 
Price, folded in cover, 1s. ; mounted in case, 2s. 

ORDNANCE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. Scale, 1 mile toaninch. Price of 
each Division, 2s. in sheet; mounted, in case, 4s. 6d, 
*,* Key Maps and Catalogues on application. 

LONDON :—Davies’s Map of the British Metropolis 
in case, 7s. 6d. 

—-—— Extended to the Crystal Palace, in case, lls. 

——Stanford’s Postal Map, in case, 2s. 6d. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON :~—Maps, on the scale of 
one mile to an inch, 8s; on the scale of one and a 
half miles to an inch, folded in cover, ls.; mounted, 
in case : on the scale of two miles to an inch, 
folded in cover, 2s. 6d.; mounted, in case, ds, 6d. 

WALES :—Road and Railway Travelling Map of 





2s. 


North and South Wales. Price, folded in a cover, 
ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 6d. 


ISLE OF WIGHT —St andard Map, showing the va- 
rious Roads, and containing a list of the most re- 
markable places of interest. Price, folded in cover, 


ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS:—Popular Map of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, &c. with a general Map 


"Price, folded in cover, ls. ; mounted, 


SCOTLAND. 
SCOTLAND :—Road and Railway 


of the Channel. 
in case, 2s, 


Travelling Map. 


Price, in case, 3s. 62. 

SCOTLAND :—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded 
in cover, ls. > mounted, in case, 2s. 

EDINBURGH :—Popular Map. Price, folded in 
cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 

ENVIRONS OF EDINBURGH :—Popular Map. 
Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 2s, 

IRELAND. 
IRELAND :—Road and Railw ay Travelling Map. 


Price, in case, 3s. 6d. 
IRELAND :—Pocket Railway Map. 


cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 


folded in 


Price, 


DUBLIN :—Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 
ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 

ENVIRONS OF DUBLIN :— Popular Map. Price, 
folded in cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 

CENTRAL EUROPE :—Davies’s Map (a New Edi- 


; : : P 

tion just out,) showing all the Railways and the 
Stations. Mounted, in case , 12s. 

English and Foreign Ms aps of "the Countries and Prine 


cipal Cities of Europe. 


London : Epwarp Srayrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 8.W. 





GEO- | 








Barrister-at-Law, 


Shortly will be published, 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq. 


Madras, 


(Author of the “* Rebellion in India.” 


On the Principal Questions of Indian Reform, Military and Judicial; 
on Land Revenue, Centralization, Colonization, 
Proselytism, &c. 


RICHARDSON, 


BROTHERS, 23, Cornhill, 


E.C. 





MUDIE’S 


The present rate of incre 


TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIEs, 


CHARLES 


se EXCCE 


HISTORY, BIOGRA 


SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW 


AND 


CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


ds ONE 


of acknowledged merit in 


Puy, 


RELIGION, 


PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 


HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application, 


EDWARD 


MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, 


London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 


IIUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied. 








CHAMBERS’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


———— 


Now issued, strongly bound in cloth ; 




























































Directories. , Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
Ss. a, . > . 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age..... 1 3 gor wed a 0 SS 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 2 ©] Arithmetic, Advanced Exercises and ro 
; Treatise...... gnesece 20 blems in Algebra, 
English. Key t0......0ee00 20 with eee secee 26 
: s ook-Keeping by Sin- —— without ditto. 10 
Elementary Lesson | Moral Class-Book - le gle and Double Entry 2 ©] Plane Geometry . 26 
Sheets, in 14 Sheets, Composition, Lntroduc —by Single Entry... 1 0] ——Key to.......... 20 
7 by 18 inches | tion to... 6 | ——two Ruled Paper Solid and Spherical 
teteeeeeeeenee Grammar Tntrodue: Becks, for 8. Entry Geometry ......... 20 
First Took of Reading J THOM BO... eeweeeene 010 SN et Rie tT om 1 31 Practical Mathematics 66 
SOWOU) oc ceeseseceee ) 1) | Granunar d Compo —for > Entry, do. 1 3] ——Key to ditto.. ieé 
Second Book of Head | _ Sitios 2 ©} Algebra, Key to....... 6] Mathematical Tables.. 3 0 
ing, (S@Wed )......46. 0 Riven slows Exercises 
Le ssons in ID covececceccssee 0 Science. 
MG veeeescesees 0 10 | Elocution, Principles Introduction to the | Optics .......se00ee 10 
“nts of Know of e DEPNES neccccccoses 1 0} Astronomy.........+.+ 1o 
tae teeeneeeceees 010 History of the English Laws of Matter and | Blectricity............ 1 @ 
nace Book of Com Language anc ite | Motion... ..cceceeeee 0 10; Meteorology ........ 10 
mon Things and Or FACUTE ..ccceserevees 6 | Mechanics .......0..- 1 0} Natural Philosophy, 
dinary Conduct ..... 0 10 Hydrostaties, Hy- Vol. I.—Matter and 
Writing and Drawing. draulics, and Pneu- Motion, &c.......... 0 
— . * MATICS ...0ceeeeeress 0 10) —— Vol. II — Optics ; 
Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamen- | CAR tee ae 8 AEE o! Astronomy, &. ....... 0 
tal; in Fifteen Prepared Post Copy Books : 
each cecceee onetineanecese = dee 0 6 | Scientific Charts. 
In Ten Prepared Foolscap Copy- “Books ...... 1 3| These Charts—each Sheet measuring 40 by 27 inches, 
First Book of Drawing 1 0 | and containing upwards of twenty pictorial illustra- 
Second Book of Drawing. . coccescesoesocoes 1 0 | tions—are adapted to the Scientific Treatises in 
Drawing Books—consisting of a Series of Pro- | Chambers’s Educational Course. 
gressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective ; | Sheet 1. Laws of Matter and Motion......... 16 
in Eighteen Books (sewed) each,....... oo I OF 2. Mechanics oo, ae 
Mechanical Drawing, in Three Books (sewed).. 1 6 SS ae  ieieietrieaatcs 1 6 
Architectural Drawing, in Three Books. .do, 2 ©] Each sheet mounted on rollers............. ; 46 
Isometrical Drawing, in Two Books......do.. 2 0) mounted and varnished... Se 
Ornamental Drawing, in 3 sheets, each 1B by 9 : <n 
NS en ee er ke ae 3 | Others in course of preparation. 
Styles of Gothic Architecture, in a sheet 25 by \ s. d. | Zoology........++.- 36 
TR a RS a tr a ae 1 0 | Chemistry, by Profes Animal Phvsiology.. 1 6 
Orders of Roman Architecture. .do..... do. 1 0 | _ sor Wilson,......+++ 2% Vegetable Phisiology.. 1 6 
Condensing Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, Geology ....cerccesees 2 6j Political Economy... 20 
&e. ina sheet 25 by 20 inches ..........++. 0 Latin. 
—— Drawings, Xc., of Steam-Engines, dto. _ | Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
COWSE) ccvccccvcccceceseseccesessovesecsoes 
4 - d.| Ovid 36 
Ilustration of Machine and Mill Gearing, dto, 1 © | Buddiman’s Latin Ru- | Horace . 3 6 
(Sow yosereoes COPE HOSES OOE SESE eeeeesere® diments.........0005 0 10. Virgil. Vol 1. Bucolics 
Geography. Latin Grammar, Ele | end first Six Books of 
MORLTATY 6. 6c ee eeceee 20 Hineld ......sscce+0 366 
Geographical Primer... ........cssccecsescveee 0 8 —_— Ad Virgil. Vol TI. Last Six 
England, Geographical Text-Book of.......... 010 VONCOd .. 600 esceeenee 3 Books of Maeid, and 
Scotland........  pppansr Ss ‘ 0 10 | Latin Exercises, Ele Georgics, with co- 
Scripture Geography, Text- Book : 010 mentary .. eorecee ve 1 3 pious Index Nominum sé 
Geography, General Treatise on 3.6 ae o 40 
LARGE SCHOOL- ROOM MAPS— Key to Advanced Latin 36 
5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches Exercises 2 o| Latin Dictionary, Latin 
broad ; ) namely— Pha drus'’s Fables..... 1 6} and English. eoocese » 0 
Asters "sie africa i heeaanisani anne 26) Latin- 
Scotland Palestine North America CHEAP.» 00 +0sserereeees 2 6 Ei ngtish 1 Part.......- $0 
te 7 Sallust......eseceesees 2 0 Eng- 
Ireland Asia South America. Quintus Curtius 3 6 lish Latin Part ac 
nh Memted.ié. i iii» we. - a 
The Hemispheres, Mounted............. . 2 0 German. 
»* These may also be had Varnished, at 2s. 6d. Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master, High School, 
extra, , Edinburgh, 
Tt ete First German Reading Book.......... , 2 0 
7. 7s. ; Case, 11, 10s.,) 8/. 17s. Second German Reading Book.......... 3 0 
PRIME R ATLAS; consisting of nine quarto German Grammar, Elementary......... 2 0 
PE ab kiecscédanmasieinangsesentahenes cove 2 6 _— RETEEEOE, ssccsccuscctesnnye 3 6 
MINOR ATLAS; consisting of fifteen Maps 5 0 | English-German Phrase-Book................. 20 
SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of thirty-four German Dictionary, German and English. ..,... 10 6 
quarto Maps debsiek: picsstnenh teeta aca Tw i —_— German-English Part...... 5 0 
“oye ‘ English-German Part...... 6 0 
History Dictionary o of German Synonyms............... 2 6 
Ancient History..... 3 0] History of Rome...... 2 6 
Medieval History ..... 3 6 History of the British Minor Educational oa 
oaer sto » 2 > + * 
History < i "hs ient is ! Lh — i : For Use in the Humbler Class of Schools. 
Greece.... jim 2 @ structive iegraphy. 2 6] 1. Introduction to Read- d Key to Arithmetical d. 
: IR occccee . 2 BeEMGP. 00 0rccccccccsess i 
Music. 2. Reading {i casons...... 2 | 4. Grammatical Primer... 23 
Manual of Music By Joseph Gostick 3 01 3. Arithmetical Primer... 2} 5. Outlines of Geography 8% 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
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Now ton’ Inv 3d. or 100 for One Guinea, 
NVASIO)} VITED by the DEFENCE- 
LESS STATE OF ENGLAND. By T. Hewirr 
Key, M.A. and ALexanper W. Witiiamson, F.R.S, 
London: Brxu and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


MR. MASSEY’S HISTORY OF Pah END. 
Volumes I, and IT. 12s. e e 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND. "DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By Wiiu1am Massey, M.P. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This uy foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6 
N ARIE THERESE DE L AMOUROUS: 
Foundress of the House of La Miséricorde, at 
Bourdeaux. A Biography, abridged from the French. 
By the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
vondon : Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Str and, 
‘This s day, 8vo. 1 8. 
HOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. A Charge, delivered at 
the Visitation of the Dioceses of Dublin and Glan- 
delagh, and Kildare, June 1858. By Ricnarp 
Wuatety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 
Hopers and Smrru. 








Dublin : 





Crown 8vo. 
N ANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By H. Muserave Winkrys, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table 
"i of Contents, 21s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Henry Tuomas Bvck.e. 
Volume I. 

*,* Purchasers of the First Edition may obtain the 
Analytical Table of Contents, gratis, on application 
to their respective booksellers. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Recently published, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a VISIT to the 
UNITED STATES and BRITISH PROVIN- 
CES of NORTH AMERICA, in the Years 1847, 1818, 
and 1849. By Roperr Piayratr, Esq. 
Edinburgh : Tuomas ConstaBLe and Co, 
London: HAmItton, Abas, and Co, 





Just published, 12mo. price 3s, 
N ELEMENTARY SPEAKING 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, without Rules, exempli- 
fied. A New, Easy, and certain Plan, for Speaking 
French flue ntly in Three Months. By Joun Lorn. 
Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Additions, 
« The best we have ever met with.”—Critic. 
London: Wurrraker and Co, Liverpool: A. Hoipen. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA- 
ANEMONES AND MADREPORES. By P. H. 
F.R.S. With Coloured Figures of each 





Gossr, 
Species. 
About 12 Parts at 1s. 6d. each will complete this 
Work, and form an 8vo. Volume. Parts 1 to 3 are 
now published, and the aap Parts will appear 
on the Ist of each alternate Month. 
Joun VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


ay Par: =. 
6a ut, 
Tess “FoR ‘LITTLE CHILDREN, 


F. A., Author of ** Baron’s Little Daugh- 
ter,” ** Moral Songs,” Xe, 
forte Accompaniments, 
Doc. 

London: 





Set to Music, with Piano- 
by H. I. Gauntierr, Mus, 
J. Masters, Aldersgate Street ; and New 
Bond Street. 


| igs TO SHIP-OWNERS AND 

SAPTAINS.—A_ Second Edition of the Cele- 
brated CODE of SIGNALS for ALL NATIONS and 
LANGUAGES, by Capt. Reynoup, is now ready, and 
can be obtained of the Publishers, L. Hacnerre and 
Co, 47, Ludgate Hill; and of all Nautical Booksellers, 
It has already been officially accepted by the Navies 
of 17 different countries, and with it, communications 
can be made with every vessel, whatever its nation- 
ality or language. No ship should leave port without 
this valuable Work on board. Published in? strongly. 
bound volumes, 8vo. price 25s. 


HE STATE OF THE THAMES,— 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for diverting the 
SEWAGE from the THAMES, and appropriating it 
to Agricultural Use; relieving the over-crowded 
thoroughfares of London, and securing improved 
means.of Locomotion, With Estimate of Cost and 
Probable Revenue; also, Map, Plans, and Views, in 
a Letter addressed to Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. By 
Joseru MITCHELL, C.E. F.R.S.E. M.L.C.E. &c. &e. 
Price 2s. 6d, ; per post, 2s, 10d. 
London: E DWARD Sta: ANFORD, 6, C haring Cross, 8. W. 


“NEWS | r ROM INDIA. 
HE HOMEWARD MAIL is published 
within a few hours after the arrival of each 
OVERLAND MAIL; and contains Full and Authen- 
tic Official Details of the Latest Intelligence from 
India, China, and the Eastern Settlements ; valuable 
Original Correspondence from Officers engaged on 
Field Service in pot and Official Notification of 
Civil and Military Appointments, Promotions, Retire- 
ments, Furloughs of each Presidency, and of the Naval 
Services. 

As a Journal of Reference THE HOMEWARD 
MAIL will afford a more comprehensive and interest- 
ing record of Eastern Intelligence, than can be found 
in any other Newspaper published in this Country. 

The First Volume of this Newspaper was completed 
at the close of the Year 1857. The Subscription to 
**The Homeward Mail” is 24s, per annum, payable in 
advance, 

Subscribers’ names are received by Messrs, Surrn, 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, London; and by all 
Booksellers and Newsvendors, 
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NEW WORK BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SECOND VISION OF DANIEL; 
A Paraphrase in Verse. By the Earl of Caruisie. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 





~ Now ready, in 2 vols. T+ —_ with Portrait, price 


IFE OF MARY “AN: NE SCHIMMEL- 
PENNINCK, Author of ‘Select Memoirs of 
Port Royal,” and other Works, Edited by her rela- 
tion, Curist1aAna C, HANKIN. 
London: Loxyeman, Brown, and Co. 
TOTICE,— DR, BARTH’S TRAVELS 
JN and DISCOVERIES in NORTH and CENTRAL 
AFRICA.— The Fovrrn and Firrn Vo_vumes, com- 
prising a full account of the Author’s residence in Tim- 
buctoo, and completing this work, will be published 
on Wepwnespay, the 28th instant. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. « 
Nores ON THE REVOL T IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. 
By Cnartes Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court, and 
late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell ; 
a of ** Notes on the North-Western Provinces of 
ndia.” 








London: Lonemayn, Brown, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

| Fg aed SUFFIXES, By the Rev. J. T. 
Wuire, M.A. of C. C. C. Oxford; First Master 

of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, London. 

In this work the author ;class; and that, by adding 
reduces the words of the |any given Suffix to its Base, 
Latin Language to certain | whether Root or Theme, and 
classes, according to their | by occasional letter-changes, 
terminations or Suffixes. He |a word is obtained, of which 
shows that each class of Suf. the Etymological meaning is 
fixes has a definite Etymolo- [exhibited when the respec- 
gical power which is com- }tive powers of the Suffix and 
mon to every member of the | Base are combined. 
London: Loxcomay, Brown, and Co, 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION 
OF THE TALES AND STORIES OF THE 
AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 

On Saturday next, in Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


7 ATHERINE ASHTON. Being the 

seventh work of a new and cheaper uniform 
Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of 
** Amy Herbert,” publishing Monthly and comprising 
the following works— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 
2s. 6d. 

London: LonemMayx, Brown, and Co, 


The Rev. F. METCALFE and Prof. MAX MUL- 
LER’S NEW HISTORY of GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE and GERMAN READING-BOOK, 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
wp r hl . r > 
PP StOky OF GERMAN | LITERA- 
TURE, based on the German Work of Vilmar. 

By the Rev. F. Mercatrr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 

College, Oxford. 

Also, now ready, uniform with the above, 12s. 

The GERMAN CLASSICS from the 4th to the 19th 
Century: a German Reading-Book, containing Ex- 
tracts arranged chronologically ; with Biographical 
Notic Translations and Notes. By Max MULLER, 
M.A. Ph.D. Fellow of All Soul’s; Talorian Professor 
of European Languages and Literature at Oxford. 

The object of the above | their being: what schools 
two works is to supply the | they founded or belonged to, 
public at once with a copious | and the character, scope, and 
yet compendius History of | influence of their works ; and 
German Literature, and a |great care has been taken 
German Reading-Bouk, con- |to make the narrative of 
taining illustrative extracts | each succeding author, his 
from the best authors, ar- (times, &c. keep pace with 
ranged chronologically from | the successive specimens of 
the fourth century to the | their works exhibited in the 
present time. The rirxst is |seconp. By this method of 
based on Vilmar's History | arrangement it is hoped that 
of German Literature, which | the twin works will prove 
enjoys a high reputation in | more clear and comprehen 
Germany, having reached a | sive, and therefore more use- 
sixth edition in a short pe- | ful and instructive, than any 
riod of time. It shows when | on the same subject that has 
and how the individual wri | appeared in this country. 
ters lived, moved, and had 

London : Lonoman, Brows, and Co, 








CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. 
IVORS, 3s. 6d 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. 











NEW ‘VOL U ME: S OF THE EARL Y CHRONICLES 
AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR- 
ITY OF THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE MASTER 
OF THE ROLLS, 

Now ready, in roy: ' 8vo. price 8s, 6d. each work, 
half-bound, 
M°? MENTA FRANCISCANA: 
Thomas de Eccleston de Adventu Fratrum 
iM um in Angliam; 2. Adae de Marisco Epistolae ; 


3. Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniae. Edited 
by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. 

2. FASCICULI ZIZANIARUM MA- 
GISTRI JOHANNIS WYCLIF cum TRITICO. 


Ascribed to Tuomas Netrer, of Walden, Confessor to 
King Henry the Fifth, Edited by the Rev, W. W. 
Suiriry, M.A. 

3. THE BUIK of the CHRONICLIS of 
SCOTLAND ; or a Metrical Version of the History of 
Hector Boece: by Witiiam Srewarr. Edited by 
W. B. Turnevtt, Esq. Barrister. 

4, JOHANNIS CAPGRAVE LIBER 
de ILLUSTRIBUS HENRICIS. Edited by the Rev. 
F. C. Hrxcesron, M.A. 

Also, uniform with the above, price 10s, 6d. 
half-bound, 

CAPGRAVE’S BOOK of the ILLUS- 
TRIOUS HENRIES, translated from the original 
Latin by the Rev. F.C. Hinorsron, M.A. With an 
Historical Introduction and Appendices by the 
Translator; and an Index. 
25> The Prospectus of the series of *‘ Chronicles and 
Memorials of Gre at Britain may be had of Messrs. 
Loneman and Co, and all Bi voksellers. 


London: Loxemayx, Brows, and Co, 





UARTERLY SEVIEW, a CCVIL, 
is published THIS D. 
ConTENTS : 
1, Admiral Blake. 
. Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
Iron Bridges. 
Life of Wycliffe. 
Professor Blunt and his Works. 
Shipwrecks. 
British Museum. 
The Condition and Future of India. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 
\ i> STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s, 6d. Stereographs for August, No. 2. 
I. The New Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Il. =, Great Cross of Muiredach, Monasterboice, 
Co. Louth. 
III, Remarkable Block of Double-Refracting Spar 
from Iceland. 

Lovety Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
INSCRIBED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF 
HASTINGS, 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RUMOUR. By the Author of 


“* Charles Auchester.” 


9 rd SA gee 





Also, now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 2ls. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, from 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. Jearrreson. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


Lady Cuatrertoy. 3 vols. 
* An excellent novel.” — Observer. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 
By Jounx Epmunp Reape. 3 vols. 
** The best of the new novels.”—Eraminer. 


FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
He rst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By 
Grorce Avevstus SALA. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. (Next week.) 
Il. 
THE MUTINIES IN OUDH: 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MUTINIES 
IN OUDH, 
AND OF 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW RESIDENCY, 
Wirn soOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES 
or THE MvtINy. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 
By Martin RicHarp GuBBIns, 
Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
Ill, 
An Autobiography. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 
CHECKMATE, 


In one volume post 8vo. 


RITA: 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
I, 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of ** aeey Powell.” 
Two vols. 

“Simple and quiet is the new Tale by the authoress 
of ‘Mary Powell.’ It is a half old-fashioned, half 
new-fashioned, tale of | ouniey life, and country love, 
and country gossipi ngs.” —Examiner. 


Il. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
By MARIA _—— 
3 vols 


Ill. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs. Case, Widow of © ol, Case, 32d Regt. In post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

“Every word in the volume appears g genuine. It is 
a book of a hundred anecdotes, every one illustrating 
the tremendous character of ‘the conflict waged,”— 
Leader. 

IV. 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN 
FIRESIDES. 
A Srory or THE ProrLr CALLED QUAKERS. 
By Mrs. Extts, 
Author of ‘* The Women of England.” 
In 2 vols. 12s. 

“The authoress here describes the social and do- 
mestic life of the Quakers. Mrs. Ellis, having been 
herself brought up in a Quaker family, is naturally 
very fit for such a task, which her graceful pen has 


long been known to possess.”"—Statesman, 
v. 
PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 


A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY, 
Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 265, ‘Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Cray 
rox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
jn the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
srpu CLAYTON, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. - 
Sarvcarpay, 24th Jury 1858. 
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